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Hardboard from Shavings 


A new kind of manufacturing is gaining importance in the woodlands of East Texas. Its 
products—hardboard, wallboard, and similar pressed-wood materials—promise to add 
greatly to Texas industry. The economic principle behind’ the new plants—profitable 
use of "waste materials'"—-may mark an even more important development in the use 
of forest resources. Turn to page |5 for a report on the making of pressed board from 
Texas pine. 
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This hydraulic hot press is used in a 
new Jacksonville, Texas, plant for 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


The index of Texas business activity compiled by the 
Bureau of Business Research surged upward 5% in Feb- 
ruary after a decline of 2% in January. This strong rise in 
business activity came suddenly after a year of relatively 
little net change and registered an all-time high for the 
index. The rise in the composite index reflected increases 
in all of the components. All series were adjusted for 
normal seasonal variation. 

The index of bank debits compiled from data collected 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas corroborated the 
rise in the index of business by also setting a new high. 
In other words, all the evidence points to the conclusion 
that February witnessed a definite resumption of the rise in 
business volume. 

The chart at the bottom of this page and the chart of 
bank debits on the opposite page show the degree of sta- 
bility that characterized business activity during 1955. 
Both charts also show February breaking through to new 
high levels. The table at right gives the changes in the 
individual components of the index of business. 

Although all of the component series registered gains 
over the previous month, building authorized and retail 
sales were still below the level of a year ago. It appears 
that industrial expansion and building represent the most 
dynamic elements of the Texas economy at the present time 
and hold the greatest promise for expansion. However, 
some evidence that has recently become available suggests 
that consumer buying may be due to become a more im- 
portant factor in the business situation. 

The continued rapid expansion in the consumption of 
industrial electric power reflects the continued growth of 
Texas industry. Industrial electric power consumption in 
February was 33% above a year ago, while total consump- 
tion of electric power was up 34%. Crude petroleum pro- 
duction showed a gain of 2% over February 1955 and 
crude runs to stills, a gain of 11%. 


The last two issues of the Texas Business Review have 
discussed in detail the industrial expansion that occurred 
during 1955 and that is expected for 1956. The conclusion 
expressed in these articles that industrial expansion in 
Texas should continue during 1956 received strong sup- 
port from the results of a survey just released by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and the Department 
of Commerce. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 


rai eb) dan Percent 





Index Weight 1956 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) 100.0 171* 163° + 5 
Retail sales, deflated 46.8 136* 132* + 8 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 320* 311* 3 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings 10.0 97 95 + 2 
Building authorized, deflated 9.4 155* 125* + 24 
Crude petroleum production - 8.1 141* 134* + 6 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 236 232 + 2 
Crude oil runs to stills 3.9 155 145 + 7 
Total electric power consumption 3.0 300* 279% + 8 
*Preliminary. 


Since capital expenditures must be planned well in 
advance, it is possible to secure fairly reliable information 
on this element of business by the survey method. The 
SEC and the Department of Commerce have used this de- 
vice since the war to determine the intentions of manage- 
ment, and so far the information secured has been reason- 
ably reliable. Of course, investment plans could be 
changed radically if some unforeseen development took 
place, so information of this type should be checked fre- 
quently for such shifts in intentions. In spite of the obvious 
dangers in this method, business analysts have been mak- 
ing increasingly effective use of information of this kind. 


TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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APRIL 1956 


The results of the survey on expenditures for new plant 
and equipment released in March indicate that the total 
for 1956 will reach $34.9 billion, 22% above the all-time 
high of $28.7 billion in 1955. The survey made last fall 
showed anticipated expenditures for the first quarter of 
1956 to be $31.6 billion, but the new estimates boosted the 
level for the first quarter to $33.2 billion. This revision 
upward in expected capital expenditures reflects a growing 
conviction of business managements that the mild slowing 
down in demand was a temporary situation. In other words, 
the continued rapid growth in population coupled with the 
desire of the consuming public for more goods and a 
higher standard of living will call for continually ex- 
panding capital investment by industry. The Russian 
threat may be expected to continue to stimulate the de- 
velopment and production of increasingly complex and 
expensive arms, with the result that capital requirements 
for defense production will continue to expand. New 
technological advances, increased automation, and the 
development of nuclear energy are some of the factors that 
promise a continued increase in the productivity of labor. 

The steady stream of announcements of new plants and 
of expansions of existing plants in Texas reflects the ex- 
panding national economy. With Texas continuing well up 
toward the top of the list of dynamic areas, it is to be ex- 
pected that the increased tempo of capital expansion should 
be discernible in the record of Texas business. It now 
appears safe to predict that the industrial expansion that 
has characterized the Texas business scene in past years 
will be in evidence throughout the remainder of 1956. 
Earlier predictions that some slowing down of expansion 
might be expected in the second half of the year should 
probably be reconsidered: at least there appears to be no 
indication at the present time that the industrial boom 
will slow down appreciably after mid-1956. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 











1956* 
oo Feb Mar 
Index Mar 20 Mar 18 1956 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES 112.8 112.5 112.3 110.0 
Farm products 87.8 86.6 86.0 92.1 
Processed foods 99.8 99.2 99.0 101.6 
All other commodities 120.7 120.6 120.5 115.6 





*Index shown are weekly and are calculated as a percent change for the 
latest published monthly comprehensive index. The weekly index is based 
on the actual weekly prices of a small sample (approximately 200 com- 
modities) of the commodities included in the monthly index and on the 
estimated prices for all other commodities. 





Nearly all types of business in the United States expect 
to increase capital expenditures, but railroads and durable- 
goods manufacturers lead with expected increases of 42% 
and 41%, respectively. Among durable-goods manufac- 
turers, substantial increases in capital expenditures are 
expected in motor vehicle manufacturing, iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, electrical machinery, and machinery 
other than electrical. Nondurable goods producers expect 
22% increase in capital expenditures, with chemical and 
petroleum leading. 

The manufacturing industries that lead in the rate of 
planned expansion on a national basis are in general 
the industries that have been expanding most rapidly in 
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Texas. This fact leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
industrial expansion will be one of the most important 
elements of the Texas business situation during the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
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After declining for more than half of 1955, building 
construction authorized rose sharply in February. The 
seasonally adjusted index, adjusted also for changes in 
building costs so as to reflect only changes in the physical 
volume of building, rose 24% in February to the highest 
level reached since last May. The February level was 7% 
below a year ago and 10% below the peak month of 1955. 
A pronounced change has occurred in the building indus- 
try since the first weeks of 1956. At the beginning of the 
year housing looked like one of the weakest spots in the 
Texas business picture, but it now appears that it may be 
one of the strong factors in raising the level of the index 
of business. Sales of houses have picked up somewhat, and 
financing is not causing any serious slowing of activity; 
money is apparently available, although rates have risen 
somewhat. 

For the United States, privately financed new nonfarm 
housing starts rose in February for the first time in six 
months, and applications for FHA commitments rose for 
the second consecutive month. Seasonally adjusted total 
new construction put in place in the United States re- 
mained unchanged from January, although residential 
outlays declined for the sixth consecutive month. Since 
there is some lag in the series representing construction 
put in place in comparison with construction authorized, 
February was too soon for the increase in permits issued 
to influence the volume of construction. 

It has become customary to look for the strategic changes 
in the business situation in the expenditures for capital 
goods, such as housing and new plant and equipment, 
and to consider the role of the consumer as relatively pas- 
sive. However, the rise of 3% (after adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation) in retail sales of Texas stores during 
February furnished a substantial boost to the level of busi- 
ness. Nondurable-goods stores registered a stronger gain 
than durable-goods stores. However, in comparison with 
a year ago durable-goods stores were down 9% as com- 
pared with a rise of 3% in nondurable-goods stores. The 
decline in sales of durable-goods stores was the result of 
some decline in all types of durable goods, but the major 
part of the decline was reported by automobile dealers. It 
has become generally accepted that 1956 will not reach the 
record 1955 volume of sales of cars. Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume of sales has been surprisingly good so far this year. 


Joun R. StocKToNn 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


Texas Building Strengthens 


Building construction authorized in Texas during 
February totalled $85 million. This included $41 million 
worth of residential construction; $37 million in nonresi- 
dential building; and $7 million in additions, alterations, 
and repairs. With two fewer days in February, 6% less 
building is usually authorized during February than Janu- 
ary. February 1956, however, was 17% above January; 
thus, 24% more building was authorized this February 
than had been expected. 

Total January-February construction was off 9% from 
January-February 1955. The main factor causing this 
decline was the slowdown in one-family housing. On 
the other hand, increases in office and bank buildings 
(+289%). schools (+97%), and_ service stations 
(+71%) brought a 32% increase to total nonresidential 
building, partially offsetting the 27% decrease in new 
homes. 


“Building Construction in Texas 


Index- Adjusted for seasonal variation-1947-1949:100 
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February construction starts amounted to $192 mil- 
lion, according to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. The first 
two months of 1956 exceeded the same period in 1955 in 
every category. The least gain (+31%) was nonresiden- 
tial building; residential building was 39% over January- 
February 1955, and public works and utilities increased 
95%. Private funds accounted for 67% of the $323 mil- 
lion in building put in place during the two months. 
Largest category in the $216 million private total was 
residential construction, amounting to $140 million, or 
20% over January-February 1955. 

Construction employment is in line to lead other 
nonfactory industrial groups in job gains during March, 
according to reports from the Texas Employment Com- 
mission. Severe weather has hampered building, espe- 
cially in the northern half of the state. Completion of some 
large projects has also helped to pull total employment in 
the industry down to the winter low. More jobs were indi- 
cated for March, mainly in commercial and industrial 
building, but there is also a considerable volume of new 
construction at military installations and other jobs em- 
ploying civilian labor with federal funds. 

Per capita building authorized in Texas during Febru- 
ary averaged $19.72, some 1.6% less than January 1956 
and 3.3% less than February 1955. Per capita building 
during the first two months of 1956 was 1.4% greater than 
in the first two months of 1955. This situation results par- 
tially from the loosening of loan requirements in mid- 
December that boosted January 1956 ahead of January 
1955. 


APRIL 1956 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








January-February 











Feb —— Percent 
Classification 1956* 1956* 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 85,191 158,287 173,161 — 9 
New construction 77,573 145,683 157,121 — 7 
Residential buildings 40,801 81,575 108,529 — 25 
Housekeeping dwellings 40,427 80,563 107,554 — 25 
Single family 36,788 75,699 103,921 — 27 
Multiple family 3,639 4,864 3,633 + 34 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 874 1,012 975 + 4 
Nonresidential building 86,772 64,108 48,592 + 32 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs - a 7,618 12,604 16,040 — 21 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITANTt 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 85,191 158,287 173,161 — 9 
Metropolitan 66,073 120,040 130,088 — 8 
Central cities 58,239 104,029 107,795 — 8 
Outside central cities 7,834 16,011 22,243 — 28 
Nonmetropolitan 19,118 88,247 43,123 — 11 
10,000 to 50,000 population 14,302 27,699 29,077 — 6 
Less than 10,000 population 4,816 10,548 14,046 — 25 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 


included. 
*Preliminary. 
tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


Communities in the Dallas-Fort Worth area again took 
the lead in per capita building construction. Of 12 cities 
reporting more than $100 per capita spending, 8 were in 
Dallas and Tarrant counties. The highest, however, was 
Robinson, in the Waco area, which registered $470.59 of 
building per person. The eight Dallas-Fort Worth satellites 
were Irving ($435.33), Richardson ($260.67), Farm- 
ers Branch ($260.11), Euless ($276.00), Benbrook 
($249.59) , Mesquite ($170.99), Arlington ($168.75), and 
Carrollton ($109.32). The other towns not in the booming 
area were Groves ($223.85), Lake Jackson ($182.22), and 
Sunray ($137.91). 

Even though 1955 ended with an impressive building 
total ($1.025 billion in Texas), the year brought some 
troubles. In mid-July apprehensive economists shortened 
mortgage terms from 30 to 25 years and raised down-pay- 
ment requirements by two percentage points. September 
saw the termination of additional mortgage credit for the 
4,300 member savings and loan associations by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Board. This meant that the savings and 
loan associations had to rely on their individual resources 
—savings deposits and loan repayments—to finance addi- 
tional mortgages. 


Housing starts dropped from a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1.31 million in the nation (82,000 in Texas) 
in August 1955 to 1.19 million (69,000 in Texas) by De- 
cember—the lowest levels for both areas since mid-1954. 
To offset this fall below the FHA minimum goal (1.2 mil- 
lion housing starts a year), a series of countermoves was 
begun to maintain home construction. In mid-December 
the Home Loan Bank eased its restrictions to the extent 
that member institutions may now borrow from the Bank 
an amount equal to 5% of their savings capital, provided 
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that this amount plus any other borrowings does not ex- 
ceed 10% of their savings capital. 

In January the Veterans Administration and FHA re- 
turned to 30-year loans, though down-payment require- 
ments were left unchanged. The prospective buyer of a 
$10,000 house today pays $900 down and the remaining 
$9,100 in 360 payments of $49.84, under the FHA plan. 
Under VA regulations a $200 down payment is required, 
and the balance is payable at $49.69 a month for 30 years. 
This is a significant cut from $54.27 a month for an FHA 
loan and $54.94 on a VA loan over a shorter 25-year 
period. 

Eased financing restriction is one factor in the trend 
toward larger, more expensive homes. According to a joint 
study by the Departments of Commerce and Labor, the 
median proposed selling price for new housing last year 
was $1,400 higher than in 1954. This means that half the 
new homes put up for sale were priced above $13,700 last 
year and half were below that figure. The median price 
in 1954 was $12,300. The rise was due to a shift to larger 
homes, increased construction costs, higher land and de- 
velopment costs, and “some upgrading in the quality of 
the housing standard,” the report said. 

The proportion of three-bedroom homes last year was 
68% of all homes built, compared with 58% in 1954, The 
number with four bedrooms remained unchanged at about 
5% of the total. The average size of new houses built last 
year rose slightly, from 1,140 square feet to 1,170 square 
feet. The reports said that builders are putting up fewer 
very small and very large houses. Medium-sized houses 
last year amounted to 56% of the total constructed, com- 
pared with 43% in 1954. Those with less than 1,000 
square feet of space dropped from 38% in 1954 to 29% in 
1955. Those with 1,500 square feet or more fell from 17% 
to 12%. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-February 











Type of Feb ——________—_—__ Percent 
construction 1956 1956 1955 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION. 192,462 822,947 231,683 + 39 
ALL BUILDINGS 156,869 262,456 192,607 + 36 
Residential building 101,627 164,789 118,257 + 39 
Nonresidential building - 55,242 97,667 74,350 + 31 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES 85,593 60,491 39,076 + 55 





The Civil Aeronautics Authority has allotted $1,244,- 
819 to Texas airports for repair and maintenance. Grants 
were allotted to Corpus Christi’s Cliff Maus Municipal Air- 
port ($375,000), Midland Air Terminal ($279,450), Jef- 
ferson County Airport ($96,361), Houston International 
Airport ($92,500), College Station-Easterwood Field 
($85,000), Borger Airport ($70,000), Snyder Airport 
($69,000), Paris-Cox Field ($51,000), and Dumas Air- 
port ($47,000). Lesser amounts were awarded to Browns- 
ville International Airport, Denton Municipal Airport, La- 
mesa Municipal Airport, Littlefield Municipal Airport, 
Mount Pleasant Municipal Airport, Rockport Airfield, 
Sweetwater Municipal Airport, and Tyler-Pounds Field. 

Jo OVERSTREET 








RETAIL TRADE 


The National Picture 


Selling surge still vigorous. Retail sales continued at 
a high level, although durable goods, particularly auto- 
mobiles and farm implements, fell substantially from the 
1955 high point. In the Southwest, the percentage of sales 
increase over last year was smaller than the national aver- 
age increase in 6 of the first 11 weeks of 1956. But vol- 
ume moved upward after mid-February, partly as a re- 
sult of an early Easter and strong promotional efforts for 
furniture lines. Demand strengthened for women’s and 
girls’ spring apparel and for men’s and boys’ lightweight 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949-100 
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suits. Sales of new and used automobiles improved slowly. 
Interest was strong in bedroom suites, dinettes, uphol- 
stered chairs, lamps, and summer furniture, while car- 
pets, linens, and draperies slowed. Buying continued to 
strengthen for electrical refrigerators, automatic laundry 
equipment, television, and radio. Food sales held a margin 
over last year. 

Market interest strong. In most lines, buying activity 
maintained a significant margin above 1955. Reordering 
of women’s spring apparel has been steady, also that for 
men’s summer sportswear. Demand improved for chil- 
dren’s clothing. Household furnishings have moved ac- 
tively, including glassware, china, linens, and draperies; 
however, floor coverings slowed. Air conditioners were or- 
dered more briskly, also hardware and building supplies, 
lawn furniture, and gardening supplies. Demand remained 
strong for automatic laundry equipment, refrigerators, and 
television. The American Toy Fair in New York drew bet- 
ter attendance than in 1955 and brought gratifying com- 
mitments. Food ordering held at a high level, especially in 
Lenten supplies. 

Peak incomes and credit demand. Although farm 
incomes continue low and recent payroll cutbacks trimmed 
purchasing power of workers in industries producing dur- 
able goods, consumers’ incomes in general hold at a high 
level. Their rate of savings increased in the final quarters 
of 1955. In that year, consumer indebtedness (exclud- 
ing mortgages) totalled 13% of income after taxes. It had 
been 11.7% in 1954 and 10% in 1939. 

Repayment of earlier instalment obligations is continu- 
ing at a record rate. Some observers expect that customers 
in 1956 will make less use of credit than a year earlier. 
However, consumers’ purchases on credit during January 
exceeded all previous January records. Borrowings for 
purchase of automobiles also topped the preceding Janu- 
ary by a wide margin. Other lines of goods are also bene- 
fitting from increasing use of instalment credit. 
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ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 











——_—_—_——_———— Feb 1956 Feb 1956 Jan-Feb 1956 
Type of Feb Jan-Feb from from from 
store 1956 1956 Jan 1956 Feb 1955 Jan-Feb 1955 
TOTAL 708.7 1,430.1 — 2 — 1 — 1 
Durable goods 232.7 464.1 + 1 — 9 — 10 
Nondurable goods 476.0 966.0 — 3 + 8 + 4 





Funds apparently are becoming available to ease the 
restrictions on building of new housing. After some 
months of decline, the number of housing starts is rising, 
with obvious promise for suppliers of household equip- 
ment and furnishings. Recent surveys of buyers’ intentions 
indicate that consumers’ buying plans are shaded but lit- 
tle from 1955, although a bit more cautious. “Market psy- 
chology” is good at all levels. Among other aspects of sta- 
bility, the variance in the cost of living during 1955, as 
indicated in the Consumer Price Index, was smaller 
(0.8%) than in any earlier recorded year. 


Trend toward inventory building. Stocks in the na- 
tion’s department stores rose 8% between January 1955 
and this January, while sales mounted only 2%. Their 
goods on order from manufacturers increased 12% in 
that period. Some retail lines seem to have enlarged their 
stocks only slightly; however, a freer buying tendency is 
noted. Huge stocks of new automobiles distorted the total 
relationship. Total wholesale inventories appear little 
changed. But notable increases were reported for indi- 
vidual lines. such as clothing, dry goods, electrical appli- 
ances, hardware, furniture, and tobacco. Some anticipa- 
tory buying is to be expected, in view of probable firmer 
prices resulting from the minimum-wage rise. An increase 
in freight rates (6% for numerous lines) will also put 
pressure on consumer prices. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Number of 





reporting Feb 1956 Feb 1956 Jan-Feb 1956 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Jan 1956 Feb 1955 Jan-Feb 1955 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 

Automotive stores _ . 264 + 2 — 11 — 11 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ______. 150 — 5 + 8 — 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores ___ 289 x — 8 — 8 

NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ~~ Si — 9 + 4 + 2 
Drug stores ens — 1¢@ — 2 + 9 + 8 
Eating and drinking places 115 — 4 — 2 — 8 
Filling stations .. 1,102 — 2 + 20 + 15 
Food stores Serer 219 — 2 + 1 + 2 
General merchandise stores 193 — 9 + 5 + 2 
Other retail stores 199 + 4 + il + 5 
CITY SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 _ 1,427 — 2 — 1 — 4 
100,000 to 250,000 __ . 227 — 1 + 1 — 1 
50,000 to 100,000 _... sss 20 — 6 — 2 — 8 
2,500 to 50,000 873 — 4 — 4 — 3 
Under 2,500 ee | — il x x 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 

















Credit Collection 
alae tad ratios* ratiost 
seperitied Feb Feb Feb Feb 

Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 

Ali, STORRS —.............. 56 65.3 64.1 35.7 86.7 

BY CITIES 
IN Se ae 4 64.0 62.0 51.8 52.9 
RN a, |B 43.3 41.4 39.9 86.9 
a ee | 71.3 67.2 35.2 42.7 
ee 3 58.7 58.0 33.5 36.6 
rot Vaetkh 3 66.8 66.8 33.8 34.6 
Galveston 7 4 60.2 61.0 44.0 39.3 
(a eee 3 67.1 65.1 33.4 32.4 
ee | 60.9 59.2 46.9 42.4 
NI ee en = SY 63.2 64.2 37.8 40.6 

BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 

NS es ED 60.5 64.5 85.0 35.9 
Department stores (under $1 

ES 49.6 50.0 40.3 38.0 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 58.2 58.1 40.8 38.5 
Women’s specialty shops 8 67.2 64.2 46.5 47.9 
Men’s clothing stores ; 7 67.4 68.5 40.8 50.0 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over feeeenee et  61T 66.0 64.8 35.1 86.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000. 13 61.5 59.8 45.2 46.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 12 53.3 53.5 43.7 89.5 
Less than $250,000 __ passe 48.1 47.2 38.8 35.7 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Survey of Texas Trade 


With 2,884 retailers reporting, February sales fell be- 
low January by 2%, less than the normal seasonal de- 
cline, and slipped 1% from last February. A decline of 

% from last February for durable goods was only partly 
offset by the 3% gain for nondurables. 

Only a few lines showed increases over January: jewelry 
stores (+5%), liquor stores (+4%), hardware stores 
(+3%), and motor vehicle and farm implement dealers 
(each +2%). In the February-to-February comparison, 
best gains were for filling stations (+20%); jewelry 
stores (+17%); furniture stores (+10%); men’s and 
boys’ clothing stores and drug stores (each +9%) ; office, 
store, and school supply dealers (+7%) ; and department 
stores and liquor stores (each +5%). Largest declines 
were among farm implement dealers and motor vehicle 
dealers (each —12%) and lumber and building material 
dealers (—9%). 

Reporting by cities, 293 Texas department and apparel 
stores trailed behind January by 10% but bettered last 
February by 5%. Of the 37 cities, 33 fell from January; 
but 26 topped last February, and 16 bettered January- 
February 1955. Bettering January were Temple (+6%), 
Denison (+5%), and Corsicana (+1%). Topping last 
February by the widest margins were Lockhart (+22%), 
Port Arthur (+17%), Brownwood (+16%), Texas City 
(+14%), Paris (+13%), Dallas and Denison (each 
+12%), McAllen and Waco (each +10%), and Austin 
(+9%). For January-February over those months of 
1955, best showings were at Lockhart (+12%); Paris 
(+11%) ; Greenville and McAllen (each +9%) ; Browns- 
ville and Houston (each +8%); El Paso (+7%); and 
Breckenridge, Port Arthur, and Waco (each +6%). 


Of the 26 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually, only six topped January. 
The leaders were Sherman (+23%), Greenville (+13%), 
and Abilene (+12%). Eleven cities bettered last Febru- 
ary, including Abilene (+16%), Beaumont (+15%), and 
Wichita Falls (+-13%). Best reports for January-Febru- 
ary over 1955 were from Beaumont (+10%), Houston 
(+5%), and Abilene and Port Arthur (each (+3%). 


Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 23 
Texas newspapers averaged 4% above January and 9% 
over last February. Of the 23 papers, 17 topped January 
and 20 surpassed last February. Postal receipts for 124 
Texas cities fell below January by 1% but exceeded last 
February by 10%. Of the 124 cities, 34 outdistanced 
January and 94 were ahead of February 1955. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent ehange 


Feb 1956 Feb 1956 











Feb Jan Feb from from 
City 1956 1956 1955 Jan 1956 Feb 1955 

TOTAL®* __._. $6,170,226 $6,263,954 $5,590,953 — 1 + 10 
Alice . 10,335 12,006 9,758 —14 + 6 
Bastrop 1,536 1,599 1,294 — 4 +19 
Belton __ 4,659 4,831 5,123 — 4 — 9 
Brownfield 5,578 5,753 5,571 — 8 x 
Cameron -.... 6,293 5,597 6,615 + 12 — 5 
Childress 4,577 4,285 4,113 + 7 ll 
Cleburne 9,153 8,672 9,502 + 6 — 4 
Coleman : 4,512 5,037 5,444 — 10 — 17 
Crystal City 2,544 2,909 2,443 — 13 + 4 
Cuero 4,262 4,946 4,002 — 14 + 6 
Eagle Pass 4,718 5,251 4,200 — 10 + 12 
El Campo 7,453 8,003 6,810 — 7 + 9 
Gainesville 11,029 11,046 12,101 x — 9 
Gatesville - 4,468 3,347 3,421 + 33 + $1 
Gilmer 3,158 3,317 2,678 — 6 + 18 
Graham 6,424 6,147 5,742 + 65 + 12 
Granbury _ 2,319 2,451 1,812 — 5 + 28 
Hillsboro 5,036 5,041 4,879 x + 8 
Huntsville 6,217 7,196 6,823 — 14 — 9 
Jacksonville 12,486 13,593 7,369 — 8 + 69 
Kenedy 2,674 2,831 2,865 6 — 7 
Kerrville 7,All 8,819 7,413 — 16 x 
Kingsville 9,661 12,007 9,527 — 20 + 1 
Kirbyville 3,094 2,107 2,134 + 47 + 45 
La Grange __ 4,134 3,905 3,046 + 6 + 36 
Levelland 5,427 7,046 5,188 — 23 + 5 
Littlefield _ 4,778 4,496 4,302 + 6 + 11 
Luling 3,305 2,991 2,909 + 10 +14 
McCamey . 2,592 4,904 2,786 — 47 — 7 
Marlin 4,846 5,571 4,713 — 13 + 8 
Mission 6,954 7,206 5,700 — 3 + 22 
Navasota 8,514 3,445 8,296 + 2 + 7 
Pasadena 19,400 28,405 17,858 — 82 + 9 
Pecos ........ 6,448 8,983 6,597 — 28 — 2 
Pittsburg 2,595 2,495 2,470 + 4 + 5 
Plainview _ 12,028 13,142 11,454 — 8 + 65 
ceesicios 2,065 2,213 1,856 — 7 + 11 
Terrell 5,305 5,633 5,031 — 6 + 65 
Waxahachie 7,623 9,617 7,844 — 21 + 4 
Yoakum . 7,941 8,238 8,114 — 4 — 2 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions,” 





AGRICULTURE 


Chemicals on the Farm 


Grasshoppers threaten Texas Panhandle and Okla- 
homa crops this summer, according to findings of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Reports prepared by USDA 
entomologists show that the insects may be very destructive 
over considerable portions of the West and Midwest and 
are a potential menace in other areas. 

The Department of Agriculture says that two ounces 
of aldrin in a gallon of oil normally kills 97% to 98% of 
the grasshoppers on an acre, and the application is usually 
beneficial for three to four years. The insecticide is sprayed 
by airplane when the adult grasshoppers are most numer- 
ous and before they begin to lay eggs, ordinarily from mid- 
June to mid-September. The cost of the control measure is 
about 60 cents an acre. When an outbreak on privately 
owned rangeland threatens severe damage over a wide area. 
the federal government will contribute up to one-third of 
the cost. 

In the Southwest, six years of drouth have favored the 
hatching and survival of the pest. In addition, ranchers in 
some areas have been reluctant to spend money for contro! 
measures on rangeland where the grass is too poor to be 
grazed but provides ample food for the grasshoppers. 

Fertilizer sales drop. Fertilizer sales in Texas during 
the last half of 1955 were the second lowest for the period 
since 1950. Dr. J. F. Fudge, state chemist, said sales 
amounted to 193,704 tons of all varieties, a decrease of 
19,180 tons from the same period in 1954. The 12-month 
1955 total amounted to 560,881 tons, 16,311 tons below 
1954. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-February 














Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL 219,138 266,080 18 
Cotton 87,715 120,011 — 27 
Wheat 2,662 8,263 68 
Oats 644 1,372 — 53 
Corn 1,429 1,572 9 
Grain sorghum 11,117 11,682 — 5 
Peanuts 3,103 1,468 +111 
Cattle 37,698 46,641 — 19 
Calves 11,360 13,206 14 
Hogs 10,442 11,205 7 
Sheep and lambs 3,581 2,814 + 27 
Wool ; 352 878 — 7 
Mohair 348 238 + 46 
Poultry 7,177 6,339 + 13 
Eggs 9,793 9,529 + 3 
Milk and milk products 19,319 15,516 25 
Fruit and vegetables 12,398 15,846 — 22 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
curacy of the index shown on page 24, 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture 








Percent change 
Feb 1956 Feb 1956 

Feb Jan Feb from from 
1955 Jani1956 Feb 1955 


Index 1956 1956 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 249 246 270 + 1 — 8 

ALL CROPS 233 230 256 + 1 — 9 
Food grains 221 220 231 x — 4 
Feed grain and hay 162 156 202 + 4 — 20 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 148 139 264 + 6 — 44 
Fruit 87 80 89 + 9 — 2 
Truck crops 286 312 346 — 8 — 17 
Cotton 245 238 259 + 38 — 6&6 
Oil bearing crops 232 232 283 0 — 18 

LIVESTOCK & PRODUCTS 271 267 288 + 1 — 6 
Meat animals 288 271 315 + 6 — 9 
Dairy products 254 257 252 — 1 + 1 
Poultry and eggs 246 274 229 — 10 + 7 
Wool 261 255 323 + 2 19 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

Dr. Fudge reported sales of mixed goods were down 
about 14% from 1954 but were about a third greater than 
in 1950. Sales of materials were down about 5% from the 
preceding year, down 45% from 1950. 

Despite massive decreases in sales volumes, Dr. Fudge 
said, the concentration of fertilizers was such that the net 
tonnage of primary components used last fall was greater 
than before. Significant increases in concentration of plant 
food occurred in both mixed goods and materials. Dr. 
Fudge explained that “although sales of 5-10-5 were 22% 
lower than in 1954, those of 10-20-10 were more than 80% 
higher.” 


Cotton “seed bathing” introduced. A new process of 
immersing cotton seed in hot water (170° to 180° F.) be- 
fore planting will hasten germination, according to studies 
made by Dr. V. T. Walhood of the University of California. 
Slow germination of the seed often leads to seed rot, 
“skippy” stands, and delayed crop maturity. Therefore, it 
is highly important to the cotton farmer that seed germi- 
nate quickly. Dr. Walhood said immersed seed can be 
stored and yet retain the benefits of the water treatment. 


New cotton insecticide for Texas. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has accepted a new systemic insecti- 
cide which, when applied to cotton seed, produces plants 
that kill early season insects. The insecticide, named 
Thimet by its developers, American Cyanamid Company, 
is being produced commercially and will be marketed this 
year to seed treaters in Texas and Mississippi only. Distri- 
bution throughout all cotton growing areas will not be 
made until 1957. 


Livestock Trends 


National cattle population down. The breeding po- 
tential of the national beef herd is on the downgrade for 
the first time since 1948, when the current bovine popu- 
lation cycle began its climb. Don C. Collins of Colorado, 
president of the American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, reports the combined number of beef cows and 
yearling heifers, the breeding potential, has dropped 
122,000 head, 





APRIL 1956 


An increase of 99,000 beef cows during 1955 was more 
than offset by a reduction of 221,000 yearling heifers, Col- 
lins says. Although this is only a 0.37% reduction, the aver- 
age annual increase in beef females during the previous 
five years was 2,135,000 head. Also, the total of all dairy 
and beef cows and heifers showed a net reduction of 606,- 
000 during 1955. The annual average increase was 2,116,- 
000 head during the preceding five years. 

Collins says the smaller surplus will bring a more bal- 
anced beef supply and demand. He cautioned, however, 
that if the rate of slaughter should drop off, or if cattlemen 
become complacent about culling their herds to bring 
them into line with demand, the trend might change for 
another surplus, Beef sales in 1955 were up 17% over the 
previous year. 

Mohair crop up; wool declines. Wool production in 
Texas during 1955 was down 1% from 1954, while mohair 
production increased 17%, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported in early March. 

Value of the 1955 wool clip was $19.9 million, down 
$6 million from 1954. Mohair, on the other hand, was up 
$3.4 million, from $10.2 million in 1954 to $13.6 million 
last year. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Feb 1956 Feb 1956 


Feb Jan Feb from from 

Classification 1956 1956 1955 Jan1956 Feb 1955 
TOTAL 1,562 2,593 2,770 — 40 — 44 
Cattle 1,016 1,931 2,352 47 — 57 
Calves : 144 285 217 — 49 — 34 
Hogs _. : 1 12 5 — 92 — 80 
Sheep _. Soktomacnin. aaa 865 196 + 10 +105 
INTERSTATE = AST 2,364 2,572 — 43 — 47 
Cattle —....... =; “Se 1,789 2,188 — 48 — 59 
Cre .......... : 119 268 195 — 55 — 389 
Sheep 340 362 189 — 6 + 80 
INTRASTATE oe, Sn 229 198 — 10 + 4 
Cattie. ‘ 118 192 164 — 39 — 28 
Calves _... is 25 22 22 + 14 + 14 
Hogs se: ; - 1 12 5 — 92 — 80 
Sheep __.. Paani ae Seeer ee 61 8 7 +1983 +-771 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 





CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 





January-February 





Percent’ 








Commodity 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 10,520 9,050 + 16 
FRUIT 155 348 — 64 
Grapefruit 57 343 — 83 
Mixed citrus 98 5 +1860 
VEGETABLES 10,170 8,546 + 19 
Cabbage 1,631 1,446 + 18 
Carrots 2,274 1,688 + 85 
Cauliflower 1,056 595 + 77 
Lettuce 1,278 1,620 — 21 
Spinach 781 506 + 54 
Mixed vegetables 3,150 2,691 + 17 
ALL OTHER 195 156 + 25 





The USDA placed 1955 wool production at 45,137,000 
pounds and said the average price was 44 cents per pound, 
13 cents below the 1954 average. Mohair production was 
estimated at 16,401,000 pounds, and the average price was 
83 cents per pound, compared with 73 cents in 1954. 


Texas wheat crop short. A crop of 19,602,000 bushels 
of wheat, based on acreage seeded and December con- 
ditions, is forecast for this year. Although the crop in 
prospect is 46% larger than 1955, it still is only about 


one-third of the 1944-53 average. 


Valley research fund requested. A group of Rio 
Grande Valley citrus growers appeared in Washington 
before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture in early March to support a $350,000 appropri- 
ation for a horticultural, soil, and water research labora- 
tory at Weslaco. The laboratory is needed to help find 
cold-resistant strains of citrus, among other things, spokes- 
men said. 

Testifying in behalf of the group were Senator Price 
Daniel; Representative Joe M. Kilgore of McAllen; and 
Arthur Perry, administrative aide to Senator Lyndon 
Johnson. 

ANNE K. SCHULER 





Natural Gas Studies 
published by the Bureau of Business Research 


Economics of Natural Gas in Texas 


Natural-Gas Statistics 


Gas in Texas up to date; 127 pages, 1955. 





by John R. Stockton, Richard C. Henshaw, Jr., and Richard W. Graves. 
Emphasizes the place of Texas natural gas in the national picture; 316 pages, 1952. 


by Richard C. Henshaw, Jr. A statistical supplement which brings the information in Economics of Natural 


Bibliography of the Economics of Natural Gas 
by Richard C. Henshaw, Jr. Refers to material on every phase of the industry; 61 pages, 1954. 


These three important guides to the gas industry are now available at a price of six dollars a set. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Texas on the Move 


With the growth of Texas industry, local transportation 
companies have had to spend millions on new and modern- 
ized facilities. 

By rail. One of the most expensive of such projects has 
been the new $7 million radar gravity switching network 
recently installed by Southern Pacific at Houston. The 
only fully automatic yard in Texas, it has a capacity of 
2,740 cars and is four miles long and 1,500 feet wide. 
More than two hours of switching time is saved for each 
train that passes through the new yard. (T.B.R., Feb. 1953, 
p. 9.) 

Although the trend during recent years has been toward 
abandoning rail trackage, two new sections of the Santa Fe 
system were added to the Texas rail network during the 
past year. One route, already in operation, connects Dallas 
and Denton with the main-line tracks of the Santa Fe near 
Sanger. The other is a 19-mile spur from Maryneal to Sil- 
ver, serving an industrial area several miles south and west 
of Sweetwater. 

The Cotton Belt Route recently moved its headquarters 
from St. Louis to a new office building in Tyler to become 
one of two major roads based in Texas. (The other is 
Texas and Pacific.) 

An experiment now underway in Houston is being 
watched with interest by executives of urban transporta- 
tion systems and by city planning and traffic experts. A 
Houston company has constructed a monorail system, de- 
signed to alleviate traffic congestion in densely populated 
urban areas. The system employs cars suspended from an 
overhead rail. Although experimentation with the mono- 
rail at a time when the last elevated transit line in New 
York is being dismantled may seem ironic, many traffic 
experts believe the monorail may be the best answer to 
traflic problems of large cities, 

By water. Improvements to harbors and waterways 
along the coast between Orange and Brownsville are nu- 
merous. Large amounts are being spent for improved 
wharfage and loading facilities in many of the port cities. 
Houston continues to retain its number two tonnage rank- 
ing among the nation’s seaports. Expanded service to the 
Port of Houston is anticipated. Clarence G. Morse, federal 
maritime administrator, has given approval to the Pan- 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Atlantic Steamship Corporation request for government 
financial aid in the construction of several “roll-on-roll- 
off” trailer ships, which the company plans to place on the 
New York-Houston run. Total cost of the ships is esti- 
mated at $63 million. Each of the 9,000-ton vessels will 
have a carrying capacity of 288 fully loaded 35-foot truck 
trailers. 


A waterway project now expected to take an early pri- 
ority among those already scheduled is the deepening of a 
channel through Lavaca Bay to the site of a $35 million 
alumina plant, which Alcoa proposes to build at Point 
Comfort. Construction plans for the Alcoa plant are con- 
tingent upon completion of a channel deep enough to ac- 
commodate ore vessels hauling bauxite from the Carib- 
bean. 


By road. The Texas highway system, one of the nation’s 
finest, is undergoing one of the most extensive improve- 
ment programs in its history. Highway construction in the 
state has been greatly complicated by the expense involved 
in covering vast distances, often through sparsely popu- 
lated areas. The highway department is pushing the con- 
struction of multilane expressways on heavily traveled 
routes and on the major arteries within the larger cities. 
Construction of a privately financed toll road between Fort 
Worth and Dallas is well underway; this road will be the 
first of its type in the state. 

Bus lines and trucking companies throughout Texas are 
adding new equipment and expanding services to com- 
munities on their routes. Because of the abandonment of 
passenger train service to many communities (since 1933 
the Texas Railroad Commission has granted 167 discon- 
tinuations of passenger trains), mail delivery is being 
provided to an increasing extent by highway post offices 
mounted in trucks. 


By air. Largest Texas airport improvement program 
now in progress is the new Love Field terminal project at 
Dallas. Most Texas airports will have to be greatly expanded 
in the very near future if they are to provide adequate facili- 
ties for the faster and heavier planes now being ordered 
in quantity by major airlines. All of the transcontinental 
carriers serving the state have placed orders for jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft. On April 1, Continental Airlines instituted 
Convair 440 service on its Houston-Austin-Midland, Den- 
ver-E] Paso, and Fort Worth-Albuquerque routes. 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON LIQUIDS FROM GASOLINE AND RECYCLING PLANTS 


(millions of barrels) 


Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 

















Percent change 
January-December 1955 
July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec from 
Product 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1954 1954 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 13,110 13,147 12,997 13,840 13,672 14,205 160,202 146,540 + 9 
Condensate-crude 848 784 770 848 886 950 9,933 9,278 + 7 
Gasoline ¥ : 6,969 7,089 6,902 7,207 6,984 7,100 82,884 76,533 + 8 
Butane-propane 4,967 4,958 5,020 5,461 5,469 5,809 63,624 57,181 + 11 
Other products as 326 316 305 324 333 346 8,761 3,548 + 6 
TOTAL GAS PROCESSED* 888,490 388,254 $77,240 401,705 411,421 434,997 4,808,806 4,594,098 + 6 
Yield per Mcf in gallons 1.42 1.42 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.87 1.40 1.34 + 4 





*Millions of cubic feet. 





| 
| 
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By pipeline. The pipeline construction industry is not 
expected to be quite as dynamic in 1956 as during 1955. 
This statement is particularly true of gas pipelines, because 
most major consuming areas are already served. Yet, a 
number of projects significant to Texas are either under 
construction or planned. Among the foremost in impor- 
tance is the twin-pipeline project proposed by Offshore 
Gathering Corporation of Houston for the purpose of ty- 
ing oil and gas wells in the tidelands to refining centers on 
the mainland. Southern Pacific is constructing an 844-mile 
pipeline paralleling its rail route from El Paso to the West 
Coast, an innovation in railroading. Texas Eastern is con- 
verting the Little Inch line for piping products eastward. 


The Industrial Scene 


Chemicals. Brazoria County’s gigantic Dow Chemical 
Company industrial complex is undergoing another expan- 
sion program, according to a recent announcement by 
Dr. A. P. Beutel, vice president of Dow and general man- 
ager of the plant. The company anticipates that about 800 
additional employees will be needed to man the expanded 
facilities when construction is completed in early 1958. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 


Feb 1956 Feb 1956 


Consumption (thous kw-hrs.) 














Feb Jan Feb from from 

Use 1956* 1956* 1955 Jan1956 Feb 1955 
TOTAL 3,214,451 2,829,942 2,406,137 + 14 + 34 
Commercial __.... $90,631 336,722 815,955 + 16 + 24 
Industrial... 2,146,787 1,947,507 1,613,538 + 10 + 33 
Residential __ 631,613 434,537 387,493 + 22 + 37 
Otte 145,470 111,176 89,151 + 31 + 63 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


About $45 million in total will be spent for a large new 
administrative center, new laboratories, pipelines, and 
pilot plants, as well as expansion of the anti-freeze canning 
plant and new manufacturing plants to produce acetylene, 
methyl acetylene, ethanolamines, synthetic glycerine, and 
soil fumigants. In addition to the expenditure on its Texas 
plant, Dow will spend about $20 million on a new chemi- 
cal plant in the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, area. 

Phillips Chemical Corporation recently announced the 
purchase of a large tract of land in the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel area for resale and lease to other companies that use 


Industrial Electric Power in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947+1949-100 
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Phillips products as raw materials in their operations. This 
development was announced shortly after President Eisen- 
hower’s recent veto of the natural-gas bill, and observers 
regard it as the beginning of a move to increase utiliza- 
tion of gas and gas products within state borders by local 
producers. This move is thought to be a significant one, 
and, if it becomes widespread, may well mean that the 
state’s chemical industry will expand far more during the 
next decade than formerly was anticipated. 

Warren Petroleum Corporation has purchased 300 acres 
of land along the San Jacinto River near Houston for a 
chemical plant site. The tract is adjacent to the Texas 
Butadiene and Chemical plant now under construction. 
K. D. Bowen, vice president and general manager of Texas 
Butadiene, believes that the area will become a manufac- 
turing center for such products as tires, seat covers, rugs, 
curtains, and other products fabricated from chemicals. 

Texize Chemicals, Inc., of Greenville, South Carolina, 
has announced purchase of a plant site at Palestine, An- 
derson County. Texize will manufacture household chemi- 
cals for distribution in the Southwest. Proximity to the 
Knox Glass container plant in Palestine was a major fac- 
tor in the choice of location by Texize. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission 











of Texas 
Percent change 
Feb 1956 Feb 1956 
Feb Jan Feb from from 
Product 1956 1956 1955 Jan 1956 Feb 1955 





CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dollars)... 317,484 257,994 240,780 + 23 + 382 
Production (thous of bbls) 86,442 85,640 84,674 + 1 + 2 
Runs to stills (thous 
of bbls) ~~... 67,904 68,975 60,952 — 2 + 11 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 


in thous of dollars) 44,377 40,311 62,425 + 10 — 15 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) —.. 115 958 148 — 88 — 22 





Construction has begun on a multimillion-dollar addi- 
tion to Diamond Alkali’s perchlorethlene plant at Deer 
Park, near Houston. Perchlorethlene is a solvent used in 
dry cleaning and metal de-greasing. Concurrently with the 
expansion of facilities at Deer Park, the company will in- 
crease production of DDT at its Greens Bayou Plant, also 
near Houston. 

Orange will be the site of a new 40,000-ton butadiene 
plant, for which Firestone Tire and Rubber Company re- 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
February 1956* January-February 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1956 1955 

TEXAS 1,215 81 741 2,037 3,651 2,887 
Southwest 143 17 134 294 527 459 
Gulf Coast 117 26 88 231 467 402 
East 48 10 69 127 219 176 
North Central 357 4 301 662 1,245 938 
West 472 7 134 613 989 742 
Panhandle 78 17 15 110 204 170 





*For five weeks ending March 3, 1956. 


cently let contracts. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of 
the board, indicated that the butadiene unit will be the 
first of several plants to be built on the 1,000-acre tract. 
Permanent operating personnel for the new installation 
will number about 300. 

New chemical plants in the Orange area since World 
War II include those of Du Pont, Spencer, Allied Chemi- 
cal and Dye, and Goodrich-Gulf. Observers expect that 
several other large chemical plants will be constructed at 
Orange within the next decade because of the availability 
of waterfront sites and favorable access to raw materials. 

Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., will increase output 
capacity for the manufacture of Tenite polyethylene plastic 
at its subsidiary Texas Eastman unit in Longview. Plant 
capacity is being expanded to 40 million pounds annually 
through a construction program to be completed later this 
year. Eastman is a pioneer in thermoplastic production. 


East Texas manufacturing. Longview, chosen by 
several manufacturers as a site for new plants during the 
past several years, will be the headquarters for operations 
of the Transfin Tube Corporation in the Southwest. Offices 
will be maintained in Longview, and manufacturing opera- 
tions will be centered at nearby Greggton. Finned tubes, 
the major product of the company, are used primarily in 
the manufacture of heat transfer equipment for liquids 
and gases. Other markets include manufacturers of air- 
conditioning equipment, home heating units, water chilling 
equipment, and water heaters. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 





Percent change 





Stocks (thous of barrels) -——— pease ate 
mace - Feb 1956 Feb 1956 


Area and Feb Jan Feb 


from from 
product 1956 1956 1955 Jani1956 Feb 1955 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 194,668 182,656 181,310 + 7 + 7 
Distillate 71,648 84,230 68,731 15 4 
Residual 35,970 38,570 45,652 7 — 21 
Kerosene 18,541 20,357 18,791 — 9 — 1 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 37,348 34,886 32,112 + 7 - 16 
Distillate $,214 10,451 7,670 — 21 + 7 
Residual 7,002 7,824 6,018 — ll 16 
Kerosene 2,546 2,420 2,359 5 + 8 


*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
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FINANCE 
Corporations Report 
Current earnings statements and dividend actions fur- 


nish ample evidence that Texas is sharing the high level of 
prosperity that characterizes the national business scene. 


Continental Oil Company has reported earnings of 
$4.75 a share for 1955, an increase over the $4.28 earned 
in 1954 and $4.20 in 1953. Net income of $46.4 million 
was a substantial improvement over the $41.7 million 
earned in 1954. Total assets are now in excess of a half- 
billion dollars. During 1956 the company will continue to 
place major emphasis on finding new reserves and de- 
veloping new production both in the United States and 
abroad, according to a recent statement by its president. 
A large part of the approximately $100 million capital 
budget for the current year will be spent in the search for 
new production. Production in 1955 exceeded the record 
volume of 1954. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company reached 
record highs in all major aspects of its operations in 1955. 
Net income of $1.76 a share on the 14.6 million common 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Percent change 








Feb 1956 Feb 1956 Feb 1955 
from from from 
Account Jan 1956 Feb 1955 Jan 1955 
TOTAL ASSETS x + 1 x 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and valu- 
ation reserves — 1 + 2 x 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves — 1 + 12 x 
Commercial and industrial loans — 2 ’ 6 
. > x 
Agricultural loans — 17 j 
Loans for purchasing or carrying 
securities 0 + 26 — 2 
Real estate loans + 1 + 18 + 1 
Other loans x + 23 x 
Total U.S. Government securities x — 12 x 
Treasury bills + 22 — 30 + 28 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness — 5 — 42 — 89 
Treasury notes x — 14 + 10 
Bonds — 1 — 7 — 1 
Other securities + 1 — 6 + 3 
Loans to banks + 60 + 33 — 70 
Reserves with Federal Reserve 
banks — 2 — 11 + 4 
Cash in vaults + 2 + 2 + 2 
Balances with domestic banks + 2 + 1 — 1 
Other net assets + 8 + 8 — 6 
TOTAL LIABILITIES — 1 x x 
Total adjusted deposits x + 1 2 
Demand deposits — 1 1 + 1 
Time deposits + 1 + 12 + 4 
U.S. Government deposits + 48 22 12 
Total interbank deposits — 4 — 6 — 7 
Domestic banks — 4 — 6 — 7 
Foreign banks + 13 + 13 — 11 
Borrowings — 29 + 8 + 74 
Other liabilities + 10 — 13 — 7 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 1 + 138 + 2 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 











September 1-February 29 











Percent 
Account 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TOTAL $424,355,095 $365,184,377 + 16 

Al valorem taxes 30,232,929 28,729,997 + 5 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 19,906,947 18,934,720 + 5 
Crude oil production taxes 67,034,656 62,881,850 + 7 
Other gross receipts and production 

taxes ~ 12,963,709 11,607,186 + 12 
Net motor fuel taxes 76,354,305 58,708,681 + 30 
Cigarette tax and licenses 21,402,913 16,788,991 + 27 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 14,538,300 10,826,310 + 34 
Automobile and other sales taxes 11,524,469 9,626,026 + 20 
Other taxes, licenses, and fees 14,830,229 15,702,139 — 6 
Mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses 22,528,501 8,883,496 +154 
Oil and gas royalties 13,190,373 11,970,632 + 10 
Interest on deposits, securities 

owned, and land sales 9,815,772 8,598,140 + 14 
Federal aid for highways 24,831,115 8,598,372 +183 
Federal aid for public welfare 52,447,552 69,005,829 — ill 
Federal aid for public education 7,216,834 7,644,856 — 6 
Unemployment compensation taxes 8,307,594 6,108,937 + 36 
All other receipts 17,738,897 20,568,215 —14 





shares outstanding was reported. In 1954 net income was 
$1.22 a share, based on the current number of shares out- 
standing. Operating revenues of $200.4 million were 40% 
higher than in 1954 as a result of improvements in both 
volume of marketings and prices. A $108 million construc- 
tion program has been completed, and further expansion 
is planned. Subject to approval by the Federal Power 
Commission, Tennessee Gas, through its associate firm, 
Midwestern Gas Transmission Company, will build a $103 
million pipeline between Tennessee and Minnesota. Ex- 
ploration and production activities have been stepped up 
by the acquisition of the Bay Petroleum Corporation of 
Denver. At the end of 1955 the company owned 1,434 net 
producing oil and gas wells. Total assets of Tennessee Gas 
were $868.0 million at the end of 1955. Long-term debt 
amounted to $499.8 million. 

Atlantic Refining Company plans an increase in the 
authorized number of common shares from 12.5 million to 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 





~ July 1-February 29 

















Percent 

Account and area 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TEXAS $1,300,582,157 $1,227,480,643 + 6 
Income 528,693,351 544,477,542 — 8 
Employment 20,042,070 21,049,883 — 6 
Withholding 633,557,758 559,714,880 + 13 
Other 118,288,978 102,238,338 + 16 
FIRST DISTRICT 688,304,181 652,620,428 + 5 
Income 274,623,037 285,721,402 — 4 
Employment 4,884,009 4,390,991 + 11 
Withholding 836,774,470 801,843,084 + 12 
Other ; 72,022,665 60,664,951 + 19 
SECOND DISTRICT 612,277,976 574,860,215 + 7 
Income 254,070,314 258,756,140 — 2 
Employment 15,158,061 16,658,892 — 9 
Withholding 296,783,288 257,871,796 + 15 
Che 46,266,313 41,573,387 + 11 
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15 million and an increase in its debt limit from $150 mil- 
lion to $250 million. Stockholders’ approval of the action 
will be requested at the May 1 meeting. Atlantic is in the 
process of acquiring oil and gas properties of the Houston 
Oil Company. Houston stockholders will vote on a liquida- 
tion plan at their annual meeting on April 24. At the end 
of 1955 Atlantic had 8.97 million common shares out- 
standing. It had $83.4 million of long-range debt outstand- 
ing at that time. The secretary of the company has an- 
nounced that the cash Atlantic will need for the transac- 
tion will be obtained from company funds and from term 
bank loans. It is estimated that the amount of these loans 
will not exceed the remaining balance of the present au- 
thorized debt limit. Atlantic is making a vigorous effort 
to increase its oil and gas reserves by exploration, develop- 
ment, and purchase. 

Woodley Petroleum Company has declared a 5% 
stock dividend in addition to the regular cash dividend of 
12.5 cents. Both are payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 15. Net income of $1.80 a common share 
for 1955 was more than double the 89 cents a share earned 
in 1954, The need of withholding cash for capital expendi- 
tures was cited as the reason for not increasing the regu- 
lar dividend rate. 


Eleventh District Banking 


Operating results for 1955 for Eleventh District mem- 
ber banks have been reported by the Dallas Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Net profits on total capital accounts before in- 
come taxes for 1955 and 1954 are shown in the following 
table. 

Percentage of net profits 
before income taxes to 


total capital accounts 
Average deposits ‘com 





(thousands of dollars) 1955 1954 
500 and under ‘ ; 8.7 5.2 
500-1,000 8.4 9.1 
1,000-2,000 vs. 10.9 11.0 
2,000-5,000 peta 11.9 12.7 
5,000-10,000 . 13.4 14,1 
10,000-25,000 : 13.5 16.1 
25,000-50,000 15.6 19.6 
50,000-100,000 15.5 16.4 
Over 100,000 __ 16.2 18.0 





Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


All groups of the reporting banks with average deposits 
in excess of $500,000 showed declines from 1954 earn- 
ings ratios. If net profits after taxes are considered, the 
picture remains virtually unchanged. 


Percentage of net profits 
after income taxes to 
total capital accounts 





Average deposits 





(thousands of dollars) 1955 1954 
500 and under , 6.8 3.8 
500-1,000 _.. ‘ 6.2 tT 
1,000-2,000 8.2 8.1 
2,000-5,000 : 8.4 9.0 
5,000-10,000 8.8 9.2 
10,000-25,000 ; 8.1 10.0 
25,000-50,000 8.6 11.7 
50,000-100,000 _. ‘ 7.8 9.0 
Over 100,000 ’ 9.6 10.1 





Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


The “500 and under” and “1,000—2,000” groups showed 
increases in 1955. None of the others did. 
FraANcis B. May 








LABOR 
Late Winter Lull 


Seasonal cutbacks in outdoor work and trade establish- 
ments carried the winter U. S. employment decline on into 
February. Total civilian employment was estimated at 
62.6 million, substantially below the Christmas peak of 
64.2 million. Nevertheless, total employment set a record 
for the month, about 2.5 million above the level of Febru- 
ary 1955. 

Texas employment also decreased in February, but 
the usual seasonal decline was mild, especially in compari- 
son with February 1955 levels. Texas Employment Com- 
mission officials report Texarkana had 325 fewer workers 
this February and Waco 140 fewer. Elsewhere, substantial 
gains were made in the February year-to-year comparison: 
Houston was up 19,790; San Antonio, 5,623; Austin, 
3,665; Amarillo, 2,089; Corpus Christi, 1,690; Lubbock, 
1,630; Beaumont, 1,580; Longview, 700; San Angelo, 
670; Abilene, 490; and Port Arthur, 75. 

Dallas employment climbed to 328,405 from 326,830 in 
January and 315,180 in February 1955. Net increases in 
the work force by mid-February totalled 1,575. However, 
unemployment also rose to an estimated 9,325 by mid- 
February, up from 8,100 in January but below the 9,600 
total for February of last year. This rise in unemployment 
was attributed to the influx of midterm school graduates 
and other new job seekers. In Houston, March employment 
was estimated at 396,575, unchanged from January. Un- 
employment was estimated at 12,500, a drop of 500 from 
January. 

Further increases in employment are forecast for March 
and April in Waco (+4,420), Dallas (+1,650), Beau- 
mont (+1,300), Houston (+1,280), Abilene (+1,135), 
San Antonio (+817), Lubbock (+545), Texarkana 
(+515), Amarillo (+433), San Angelo (+320), Austin 
(+255), Corpus Christi (+240), and Longview (+145). 
At Port Arthur completion of construction projects by 
April will lay off some 790 workers, resulting in a net 
drop of 585 in employment. 


Texas and Colorado report lowest unemployment 
rates in the nation for 1955. Colorado scored a 1.4% un- 
employment rate and Texas 1.6%, as against the national 
average of 3.5%, according to President Eisenhower’s 
economic report to Congress. 

Amendments to the Texas Unemployment Compensation 
Act have affected more than 10,000 employees and 2,981 
employers in South Texas. The new coverage, enacted 
January 1, extends to all employers with as many as 4 
employees on 20 days in 20 calendar weeks during the 
year. 

A total of 10,105 employees in a 16-county area around 
Corpus Christi have been added to those who may apply 
for Texas unemployment compensation. Nueces County 
leads with 90 employers and 4,500 employees affected. 

Aircraft wages were increased in the face of a possi- 
ble major strike at the Chance Vought plant in Grand 
Prairie. Members of UAW Local 893 voted to accept a 
new 2-year contract offered by the company. The contract, 
which affects some 7,000 workers, calls for 6-cent to 13- 
cent hourly pay boosts graduated progressively accord- 
ing to labor grades and averaging about 8 cents an hour, 
or 4%. Workers will receive another 6-cent across-the- 
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board hike in pay one year from the date the contract is 
signed. 

The contract was similar to the one approved earlier by 
Chance Vought’s 75 members of Local 59, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Tina PIEDRAHITA 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








ak Percent change 

Feb 1956 Feb 1956 
from from 

Jan 1956 Feb 1955 





Employment (thous) 





“Feb Jan Feb 








Industry 1956* 1956¢ 1955f 
TOTAL 
NONAGRICULTURAL.... 2,316.4 2,318.7 2,224.9 x + 4 
MANUFACTURING 462.3 459.9 430.8 +T 1 + 7 
Durable goods —_.______ 223.2 221.1 201.4 + 1 + 11 
Ordnance -. 2 Sie 2.4 2.6 3.0 — 8 — 20 
Lumber and wood products 24.3 24.8 23.5 — 2 + 3 
Furniture and fixtures __ 11.1 11.0 10.4 + 1 + 7 
Stone, clay, and glass....._—s-:117..1 17.1 16.1 0 + 6 
Primary metals . 878 By. 24.7 + 3 + 18 
Fabricated metal products 21.5 20.8 19.5 + 8 + 10 
Machinery, except 
electrical a 41.2 40.4 36.2 + 2 +14 
Electrical equipment ‘ 7.6 7.2 5.5 + 6 + 38 
Transportation equipment 61.8 61.7 54.5 x + 18 
Other durable goods 8.4 8.4 8.0 0 + 6 
Nondurable goods 239.1 238.8 229.4 x + 4 
Food ae 63.6 63.1 60.9 + 1 + 4 
Textile mill products r 7.9 8.1 8.2 — 2 — 4 
Apparel - fe 31.0 $1.1 30.8 x + 1 
Paper and allied products 1.7 Ps 7.8 0 — 1 
Printing and publishing 27.3 27.3 26.0 0 + 5 
Chemicals and allied 
products . 46.5 46.2 42.3 + 1 + 10 
Petroleum products 47.8 47.8 46.9 0 + 2 
Leather and leather 
products zs 4.2 4.3 4.0 — 2 + 6 
Other nondurable goods 3.1 3.2 2.5 — 8 + 24 
NONMANUFACTURING 1,854.1 1,858.8 1,794.1 x + 8 
Mining ne 124.5 121.8 x + 2 
Petroleum and natural gas 117.2 116.9 114.1 x + 8 
Metal, coal, and other 
I ses 7.6 7.6 ff 0 — 1 
Contract construction 154.0 154.3 148.4 x + 4 
Transportation and public 
utilities : . 225.0 225.8 222.4 x + 1 
Interstate railroads 57.7 58.0 56.0 — 1 + 3 
Other transportation 93.2 93.9 93.5 — 1 x 
Telephone and telegraph. 35.7 35.6 35.1 x + 8 
Public utilities aes $8.4 38.3 37.8 x + 2 
Government 352.3 848.3 3388.7 + 1 + 4 
Trade . 620.1 6238.9 595.6 — 1 + 4 
Wholesale trade 162.1 161.7 155.2 x + 4 
Retail trade _ 458.0 462.2 440.4 — 1 + 4 
General merchandise 73.1 75.5 70.0 — 8 + 4 
Food and liquor stores 88.8 89.0 82.5 x + 8 
Automotive —. ane we 50.9 60.0 x + 2 
ra eee 28.5 29.4 27.0 — 8 + 6 
Other retail trade 216.8 217.4 210.9 x + 8 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 106.7 105.5 102.7 + 1 + 4 
Banks and trust companies 26.6 26.3 25.6 + 1 + 4 
Insurance ; 46.0 45.5 44.4 + 1 + 4 
Real estate and finance... 34.1 33.7 82.7 + 1 + 4 
Service and miscellaneous 271.2 271.5 264.5 x + 8 
Hotels and lodging places 26.4 26.1 26.5 + 1 x 
Laundries and cleaners _. 31.3 $1.5 29.4 — 1 + 6 
Other business services 213.6 213.9 208.6 4 + 2 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 
tRevised. 
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Hardboard from Shavings 
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In the past, less than 40°, of the yield from American forests has gone into the tra- 


ditional lumber products. Today, forestry specialists and industrial researchers are join- 


ing to push the waste of forest resources to a level lower than many industries can boast. 


Here, Paul R. Kramer, head of the Forest Products Department, Texas Forest Service, 


reports on the important progress that is being made. 


The forest and industrial economy of Texas has recently 
been enhanced by the establishment and operation of one 
of the most modern wood utilization plants in the nation. 
This is the Wynnewood Products Company, manufacturers 
of a type of hardboard called particle board. This novel 
development, located in Jacksonville, Texas, and based 
upon the use of waste wood material, presages the inaugu- 
ration of a new era in the wood industry. It is one of several 
harbingers of the establishment of our forests as the 
nation’s most vital resource. 


Our technology now indicates that wood as a fiber and 
as a chemical formulary will, in the future, prove as 
fantastically productive of new and useful products as has 
the petrochemical industry during the last two decades. 
Our wood technicians have long recognized the potential 
value of wood for products other than lumber and pulp. 
But it has taken the economic developments of the postwar 
period to resolve this conclusion for the American busi- 
nessman. This awakening is largely the result of advances 
made in the field of the utilization of wood residues or 
wood waste. 


The conversion of trees into usable products has always 
been a wasteful process. This statement is particularly 
true for the American continent. Historically, we have 
been recovering less than 40% of the total volume of the 
tree in the form of traditional products, The waste of wood 
has been prodigious. This is the result of many factors. 
Our wood economy has been one of apparent abundance, 
which has undoubtedly engendered waste. Too, the princi- 
pal components of the wood processing industry have not 
prospered as a result of how they operated, but in spite of 
how they operated. The mountainous piles of sawdust and 
the acrid fumes of the wood refuse burners have been in- 
dignant reminders of our apathy and ineptness. But this 
is changing. 


While the quality character of certain wood items may 
be somewhat different from that available a generation 
ago, there are still ample supplies of good wood for all of 
the purposes required. Indeed, the rapidly increasing utili- 
zation of wood residues and improvements in our process- 
ing techniques will provide a much larger source of raw 
material than we believed was available for future use. 
The growth of manufacturing maturity and economic 
realism is supplanting precedent and tradition as the moti- 
vating force behind our wood processing industry. One of 


the more cogent points of attack under this new influence 
has been the piles of bark, shavings, and sawdust that are 
the customary by-product accumulations of converting 
trees, logs, bolts, and lumber into finished wood products. 


One method for the utilization of waste materials, such as 
ordinarily accumulate around wood processing plants, is 
their use in the form of a pressed board. This product 
is often called composition board or hardboard. The raw 
materials may comprise chips, shavings, or sawdust. Bark 
is also used in some processes. Combinations of the various 
types of raw materials are not only practicable but proven. 
Boards prepared from these materials can be manufactured 
in a wide range of types. They may be made by several 
different processes. The pressed boards can be light and 
porous or very heavy and dense. They are producible in 
colors and can be made waterproof or acidproof, fire re- 
sistant, or immune to the attack of insects and decay organ- 
isms. The product is usually prepared in panels or sheets, 
but it is also made in moulded or curved forms. Sometimes, 
it is extruded to form a continuous ribbon-like paste from 
a tube. 


Hardboard is a term which loosely defines a large num- 
ber of products prepared from pressed wood constituents. 
The wood material is mixed with a small quantity of resin 
and pressed at high temperature. The type and kind of 
resin, the size and condition of the wood particles, and 
the nature of the press operation are the principal de- 
terminants of the resultant properties of the finished board. 
When the densification of the material by the press results 
in a product which has a density greater than that of the 
wood components, the product is often called hardboard. 
If the product is light and somewhat soft, or has a density 
less than that of the wood components, the material is 
usually called insulation board or wallboard. These dis- 
tinctions are neither very precise nor very reliable. There 
are a large number of these boards on the market. Some- 
times they are classified by the size character of the wood 
constituents and are called chipboard, particle board, or 
fiber board. Each of these boards has characteristically 
different properties and uses. There are also often great 
differences between boards in the same class. Essentially, 
hardboard is reconstituted wood. It can usually be worked 
with the customary woodworking tools and often has many 
advantages over natural wood. 
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Hardboards are suitable for a wide range of purposes, 
depending upon their method of manufacture and compo- 
sition. Some boards are prepared with a specifically seg- 
regated surface layer in order to present a novel appear- 
ance for interior paneling or as the functional surface of 
tables and case goods. Hardboards are used extensively 
as core-stock for the application of veneers to make high 
quality furniture items such as radio and television cabi- 
nets. These boards are frequently covered with highly 
decorative and utilitarian types of resin-impregnated sur- 
faces such as Formica. Other grades of hardboards or 
insulation boards are used for wall and roof sheathing and 
floor underlayment in the building construction field. 

The use of hardboard as a substitute for lumber is often 
based upon its possession of the following qualifications: 
(1) uniform appearance, density, and composition, (2) 
high dimensional stability, (3) availability in relatively 
large sizes, (4) moderate to good strength properties, (5) 
favorable cost, (6) good gluing properties, (7) capability 
of being worked with tools or woodworking equipment, 
(8) suitability for fastening with nails or screws, and (9) 
utility for use in veneering or laminating processes. 


The construction of a plant for making hardboard from 
pine shavings at Jacksonville, Texas, stems from the 
vision of Dallas’ Angus G. Wynne, Jr. This industrial 
leader saw the significance of one form of wood waste uti- 
lization in East Texas and pioneered the development of 
the first hardboard producing unit in Texas. Appropriately 
enough, the product of this new plant has been named 
Wynnewood. 


The plant at Jacksonville was designed by the Columbia 
Engineering Corporation, Corvallis, Oregon, for produc- 
tion of 50,000 square feet of quarter-inch hardboard a 
day. When making three-quarter-inch hardboard, the de- 
signed production rate is 20,000 square feet a day. The 
raw wood material consists entirely of pine planer mill 
shavings. These are purchased from several mills operat- 
ing in that vicinity. It is important to note that this raw 
material was previously largely a waste product, custo- 
marily burned. The Wynnewood plant will use nearly 
100,000 pounds of these shavings daily. Trucks, carrying 
as much as 15,000 pounds of shavings per load, haul the 
material to the plant, where it is unloaded pneumatically 
into one of two large silos. On the way into these storage 
receptacles the shavings are passed through a hammer 
mill that reduces them to a mass of wood particles. These 
wood particles have the important property of all being 
about the same size. They are stored in the silos until 
needed in the board fabrication process. 


When needed, the wood particles are fed into the plant, 
and the ingenious services of a blender are called upon. 
This machine predetermines the quantity of wood ma- 
terial passing through it and automatically adds and mixes 
the proper amounts of a sizing compound and a phenolic 
resin with the wood particles. The sizing is added to im- 
part water-resistance to the finished board. The resin, 
along with certain natural compounds occurring in pine 
wood, acts as a binder during the pressing operation. Next, 
the thoroughly mixed materials pass into an attrition mill 
for final processing before the press operation. This at- 
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trition mill reduces the wood particles to the fluffy, fiber- 
like consistency needed for the production of a finished 
board of the needed uniform density and properties. 


The fluffy, fibrous bulk now goes into a felting machine 
which prepares an even layer of the material eight times 
the thickness of the final finished board. This layer is 
dropped into a tray 50 by 98 inches in size. After pre- 
liminary pre-pressing, the trays move automatically into 
the hot press. Here the material is placed under pressure 
of about 500 pounds per square inch at a moderately 
high temperature. The length of time required to complete 
the press operation is dependent upon the thickness of the 
board being made. Before entering the press each tray 
passes over a weighing table to make sure that the amount 
of material in the tray is neither too much nor too little to 
produce a board of the required thickness. 


The Wynnewood plant is prepared to make boards 
ranging in thickness from one-quarter to one and one- 
quarter inches and in density from 40 to 60 pounds per 
cubic foot. This is the only plant in the nation capable of 
such production flexibility. The thinner boards require a 
matter of only a few minutes in the press; thicker grades 
may take as long as one-half hour before the board is 
sufficiently cured to remove from the press. The huge press 
used in this operation has several openings and can press 
as many as ten boards at one time. After pressing, the 
boards are stacked to cool, trimmed to standard 48 by 96 
inch size, and sanded to present a smooth and uniform 
surface appearance. 

One of the interesting features of this plant is the high 
degree of automation that has been designed into its op- 
eration. For example, the large press used to densify the 
particle boards automatically loads and unloads the trays. 
The whole plant operates on a push-button basis, and 
strict process control is obtained through a high level of 
instrumentation. A crew of only eight men is sufficient to 
handle the board-making process. The manufacture of 
hardboard requires an extremely high degree of uniformity 
of output. For example, slight variations from the care- 
fully established standard will produce a board whose 
properties are atypical. 


The Wynnewood Products Company is only one example 
of what is being done to increase the degree of utilization 
of our wood resources. The day is close when complete 
utilization will be the rule rather than the exception that 
it is today. Approximately one-third of all the wood shav- 
ing residues produced annually in Texas (over 200,000 
tons) represents waste, from the standpoint of our wood 
resources, The larger portion of the shavings that are used 
(about two-thirds) goes for the production of heat and 
power, while lesser amounts are used for livestock and 
poultry bedding, mulches or soil amendments, and other 
minor uses, 


The value of dry pine shavings for fuel is estimated to 
be about $3.00 to $4.00 a ton. An equivalent production 
of heat can be obtained from about $2.40 worth of natural 
gas. This indicates that, under effective residue utilization 
practices, many sawmills and wood processing plants 
might economically obtain their fuel requirements from 
natural gas or other fuel resources, This would tremend- 
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ously expand the amount of raw material available for more 
valuable by-product uses such as in the plant described. 


When one subjects the entire wood residue of the state 
of Texas to scrutiny, the potential yield of usable material 
becomes fantastic. The total production of usable sawdust, 
wood, bark, and shavings from the sawmilling industry 
alone amounts to more than 2,000,000 tons of material each 
year. If this could be transformed into one-quarter inch 
hardboard, it would produce over 1,750 million square 
feet of board. This is equivalent to a surface area 40% 
greater than our current annual lumber production from 
all of the sawmills of this state. These mills are now pro- 
ducing at the rate of only a little more than one billion 
board feet a year. (A board foot is a piece 12 inches wide 
by 12 inches long.) 


Much of the total waste material is currently of question- 
able value from the economic standpoint. However, the 
potential impact of even its partial use would be sufficient 
to double the value of our present wood product output. 
Too, the total volume of residue material would be greatly 
increased if we were to include wood-using industries other 
than sawmills, These waste materials may realistically be 
projected for use as pulp fiber, dissolving pulp, pressed 
boards, small wood articles, moulded products, compacted 
fuel, light-weight concrete, cleaning compounds, wood 
flour, charcoal, carbon, soil amendments, and other prod- 
ucts. The myriad possibilities of the chemical industry 
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will eventually prove to be a still more important and valu- 
able outlet for this material. 


The problem of the establishment and operation of 
manufacturing plants utilizing wood waste or residues in 
Texas is intimately related to the availability of large sup- 
plies of low-cost raw materials that are economically 
capable of conversion to salable products. The peculiarities 
of existing wood-using plant locations in Texas are such 
that there are a number of areas eminently suitable for the 
operation of such plants. Actually, the best opportunities 
for developments of this nature are inherent within wood 
plants already established but not now utilizing their own 
residues. 


The manufacture of additional products under these 
conditions is known as plant integration. Some of the more 
forward-looking wood processing plants of Texas have 
already taken the first steps in plant integration. Others 
are planning developments along this line. Basically, it is 
a process which expands or modifies the production char- 
acter of the plant whereby the total available raw material 
may be profitably utilized. Looking at our wood resource, 
it is the more complete utilization of a naturally regenerat- 
ing resource which is now represented by a majority waste 
factor. From the individual plant standpoint, it is simply 
good business. Hardboard from shavings is one step. Who 
will take the next? 

Pau R. KRAMER 





business in Texas. 


CITY STATION 
Amarillo KAMQ 
Austin KNOW 
Beaumont KFDM 
Bryan KORA 
Corpus Christi KRIS 
Dallas WFAA-820 
El Paso KTSM 
Houston KPRC 
Lubbock KFYO 
Lufkin KTRE 
Pecos KIUN 
San Antonio WOAI 
Temple KTEM 
Weslaco KRGV 





Texas Business Review | on the air 


The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation with Radio House, The University of Texas, 
and your local station, presents a weekly radio report on business conditions today. With ma- 
terial drawn from throughout the state, with authorities from the Business Research staff, and 
with their guests from business and industry, this program is designed to tell you about today's 


Telephone your local station for day and time if it is not listed below. 


DAY TIME 
Please check your local newspaper 
Sunday 6:30 p.m. 
Saturday 5:45 p.m. 
Saturday 12:00 (noon) 
Saturday 5:15 p.m. 
Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
Friday 9:45 p.m. 
Please check your local newspaper 
Saturday 12:45 p.m. 
Sunday 6:15 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. 
Sunday 10:15 a.m. 
Wednesday 11:45 a.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. 
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Feb 1956 Feb 1956 
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Feb 1956 Feb 1956 
Feb from from 
City and item 1956 Jan 1956 Feb 1955 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 
Retail sales : 
Department and sepend stores 
General merchandise stores as 

Postal receipts crear ee 66, 595 

Building permits, ews: Seton contracts $ 2,147,097 

Bank debits (thousands) ie 3 69,599 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 55,728 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 14.5 

Employment 27,900 
Manufacturing employment 8,380 

Percent unemployed 5.7 

ALPINE (pop. 5.261) 

Postal receipts . £ 3,044 

Building permits, dees federal contracts $ 36,500 

Bank debits (thousands) 2 2,225 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t_. $ 4,063 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 

AMARILLO (pop. 108,034") 

Retail sales* 36 
Department and apparel stores 20 
Drug stores* . ‘ it 

Postal receipts $ 117,200 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,649,908 20 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 137,649 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} _$ 106,826 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 + $8 

Employment 45,400 + 5 
Manufacturing employment 5,140 + 7 

Percent unemployed 5.4 — 7 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts $ 16,901 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,297,688 ote 

Employment (area) 193,200 + 
Manufacturing employment (area) 60,800 a 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 ~ 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 

Retail sales 2 2 
Automotive stores 8 19 
Department and apparel stores 6 9 
Eating and drinking places 5 1 
Filling stations 28 8 
Food stores 11 9 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 2 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores : 8 4+ 

Postal receipts $ 245,961 2 a 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,242,850 8 - 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 185,619 10 a 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 115,603 1 + 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _._____. 14.2 8 + 

Employment 67,500 x - 
Manufacturing employment 4,840 x ae 

Percent unemployed os 4.1 8 4 














Feb from from 
City and item 1956 Jan1956 Feb 1955 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts __ ee — | 16,576 + 12 

Building permits, less ‘tetera soninhaie $ 925,975 +240 

Bank debits (thousands) — come 17,920 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t - $ 25,100 + 24 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 7 

Employment (area) : 391,400 + 6 
Manufacturing clita: (area) 86,975 ao + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) —~ eee 3.3 oa — 21 

BEAUMONT pep: 104. or) 

Retail sales* , + 15 
Automotive ~€€ ae +1 24 
Department and apparel een : ~~ 4 
Eating and drinking places* - _ 2 
Food stores* iis _- 29 
General searientlan: une? -— 3 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores*® _ : 4 — 18 

Postal receipts : os $ 82,440 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 413,788 — 45 

Bank debits (thousands) —_... $ 128,264 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _.$ 107,328 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 7 

Employment (area) 82,700 2 
Manufacturing nioleenk (area) 26,460 x 

Percent unemployed (area) —._ ce 5.5 — 29 

BEEVILLE (pop. ~——? 

Postal receipts $ 7,947 + 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 36,999 — 68 

Bank debits (thousands) — $ 6,946 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 12,540 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 6.6 3 

BIG SPRING dative 20 neal 

Retail sales _ — 16 
Automotive stores — 22 
Department and apparel stores + 7 
Drug stores + 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 15 

Pestal receipts 3 17,266 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 316,885 +120 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ £ 23,639 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t __$ 27,145 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 10.3 1 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts $ 13,488 + 7 + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,045 + 3 — 38 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 14,383 5 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousends)t $ 15,776 3 + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —._______. 10.8 3 + 11 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts ; $ 3,229 13 

Building permits, “one poreners contracts $ 500 80 

Bank debits (thousands) & 2,981 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} _ $ 6,334 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —____. 5.4 19 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Conditions 
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Percent change 





Feb 1956 Feb 1956 


Percent change 





Feb 1956 Feb - 









































Feb from from Feb from fro 
City and item 1956 Jan 1956 Feb 1955 City and item 1956 Jan 1956 Feb 1955 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 
Postal receipts __._- 6,377 — 1 + 15 Retail sales* __ or See 
Building permits, ‘tons federal contracts $ 23,783 — 58 — 47 Apparel neers x + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) —.. $ 5,702 — 16 + 6 Automotive stores* ___ x ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _.$ 12,767 — 4 + 20 Department storest - Ee + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.3 — 10 — 10 Eating and drinking elnces* = eae 
Filling stations* — 3 + 16 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 56 1066) — Florists* - ae oo ’ 
Buel cee — 4 + 65 Food ime — 7 + 2 
Automotive stores* + 8 + 2 Furniture and household 
Department and apparel stores — 28 + 7 and appliance stores* ___. — ill — 4 
Lumber, building material, General merchandise stores* — 2 — 10 
and hardware stores* _ — 20 +17 Liquor stores* _ + 5 + 6 
Postal receipts ; i 22,297 — 5 + 7 Lumber, building senheniied 
Building permits, eon federal contracts $ 294,656 — 18 + 10 and hardware stores* ____ — 2 — 22 
Office, store, and school 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) supply dealers* +2 +2 
Retell silie toog ie Postal receipts _ _$ 1,617,602 x + 12 
ee ak : Building permits, lee federal contracts $14,496,956 — 29 — $1 
Automotive stores __ + 5 + 9 
. Bank debits (thousands) —__. $ 1,978,397 — 15 + 13 
Department and apparel stores — 7 + 16 - ; 
A End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _.$ 981,238 x + 2 
Furniture and household . 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.1 — il + 11 
appliance stores __ ; + 5 — 13 
Employment (area) —. 323,600 x + 4 
Postal receipts _. $ 16,788 x +17 M fact , ¢ ( ) 80,850 1 5 
Building permite, lens federal contracts $ 26,847 — 7 + 43 Pp ti 5 Sn aad sssik “’ 8 Hi 2 * 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1002322 —- 6 +11 an area ne ; 5 i vidi 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? | $ 11,871 — 10 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 — 8 + 21 DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
Department and apparel store sales = + 65 + 12 
BRYAN (pop. 23,833") Postal receipts cass SO 
Retail sales* ___ — 10 x Building permits, late federal contracts $ 68,741 + 21 — 64 
Department pee eieuaeeilh: stores — 34 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,831 — 13 + 18 
Food stores* . — 7 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _ $ 15,102 — 16 — 23 
Postal receipts _.._ seianicleeasiaten $ 200,030 + 3 + 31 Annual rate of deposit turnover ___ 9.3 — 10 + 41 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 396,779 — 48 + 55 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122,956") er ee ane 
Ditstl cates eis aS hi Postal receipts __. $ 22,134 + 16 + 12 
matey 3 Building permits, heen federal < onuiensie $ 199,900 + 23 + 4 
Apparel stores —_.....______. — 23 +14 es 
Autcosotine stoves ee ake Bank debits (thousands) —_.. hacia 12,253 — 6 + 2 
ay End-of-month deposits (thousands)* __$ 17,080 + 2 + 10 
Department storest + 4 + 10 % 
mgr z Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 — 6 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores __. + 2 + 21 ia ca 
Postal receipts $128,490 +100 4 27 EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,789,802 — 3 — 8 Postal receipts nt $ 8,750 oe ae lee 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 160,149 = 5 8 Building permits, less federal. ssliadiin $ 49,035 + 58 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf $ 105,952 — 2 — 4 Bank debits (thousands) Te $ 1,325 = 38 — ¢ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 = 9 ia End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _$ 8,150 — 8 + 16 
Employment 63,400 1g pe: Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 10.5 — 18 — 
Manufacturing euployment 8,060 — 1 + 1 
Percent unemployed ——_.___-______ Te + 6 — 12 
EDNA (pop. 3,855) 
CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) Postal receipts - ae a +23 +650 
Department and apparel store sales ; hf i 14 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 62,850 — 5 
Postal receipts __. $ 18,750 Oe + 23 Bank debits (thousands ) beatae $ 3,485 — 37 
Building permits, nae pew seubeuthe $ 138,550 — 48 — 68 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _ $ 7,384 — } 
Bank debits (thousands) ___- 3 18,415 — 20 re Annual rate of deposit turnover ~ 5.6 — 36 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _ $ 22,409 + 2 ae ee ee ee ee ene tae ee Te 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.2 — 21 + 1 GONZALES (pop. sensi 
a Postal receipts 2 oe oo Cae 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Building permits, lees suber contracts $ 24,125 — 22 — 57 
Postal receipts -.. $ = 10,588 Hay seek Bank debits (thousands) Ss «an — 2% +1 
Building connie, es pares saitienali $ 79,845 + 19 — 52 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t __$ 5,716 =e + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,585 call 78 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 19 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _$ 10,888 + 1 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_.__. 8.4 — 8 + 11 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








City and item 


EL PASO ne 182 505°) 


Retail sales* 

Apparel stores* 

Department storest 

Drug stores* 

General merchandise stores* 

Piano and musical instrument stores* 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment 

Manufacturing employment 
Percent unemployed 


less federal contracts $ 2 


Percent change 


“Feb 1956 Feb 1956 


FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 


Retail sales* 
Apparel stores* 
Automotive stores* 
Department storest 
Drug stores* 
Eating and drinking places* 
Filling stations* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
General merchandise stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 
Postal receipts 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,416,504 


Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 

Manufacturing employment (area) 
Percent unemployed (area) 


GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 


Retail sales 
Department and apparel stores 
Eating and drinking places 
Food stores 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 
Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 
Manufacturing employment (area) 
Percent unemployed (area) 


GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 


Postal receipts 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 

Manufacturing employment (area) 
Percent unemployed (area) 


Feb 
1956 
$ 200,253 + 
532,142 
$ 231,709 
$ 132,917 
21.0 
75,300 
12,025 
5.0 + 
$ 527,568 
$ 568,248 
$ 352,555 
19.0 - 
193,200 
60,800 
4.7 _- 
$ 69,869 -— 
$ 404,795 4 
$ 73,225 
g 70,348 + 
12.7 
46,300 
11,420 
6.1 
: 13,599 
$ 432,890 
$ 12,633 — 
$ 12,701 
11.9 — 
323,600 
80,850 
2.8 ~ 


from 
Jan 1956 Feb 1955 
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City and item 


Percent change 





Feb 1956 o = 


Feb 
1956 


from 





GLADEWATER (pop. 5, 305) 


Postal receipts 
Bank debits (thousands) : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 

Manufacturing employment (area) 
Percent unemployed (area) 


4,559 — 6 
3,453 — 6 
4,329 x 
9.6 — 65 
24,450 
4,290 
4.3 





GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 

















a 


ao 


! 
“_ @ 


Postal receipts 7,143 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; a — 74 

Employment (area) 363,600 x 
Manufacturing employment (area) 80,850 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.8 + 12 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales* + 13 
Automotive stores* + 32 
Department and apparel stores — 27 
Furniture and household 

and hardware stores* + 39 

Postal receipts $ 14,296 — 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 62,400 + 63 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 10,939 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){} _.$ 14,692 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 6 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30 038") 

Postal receipts 25,046 — 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 479,250 + 82 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,004 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _ $ 22,182 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 — 9 

HE NDE RSON (pop. 6 833) 

Retail sales* + 8 
Automotive stores* + 5 
Department and apparel stores — 25 
Food stores* + 2 

Postal receipts $ 4,689 - 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 118,450 + 82 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,673 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _. $ 14,403 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.6 + 2 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts $ 5,080 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 103,125 + 99 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,295 — 30 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){f §$ 9,225 —- 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 + 29 

KE RMIT down. 6 912) 

Postal receipts $ 4,900 ~ 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 115,000 +164 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,113 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ __$ 3,397 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 + 17 

KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

Postal receipts $ 9,858 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 298,112 45 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,999 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,420 = @ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 6 

Employment (area) 24,450 x 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,290 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 0 


€ xplnaatio n of s symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change Percent change 







































































“Feb 1956 Feb 1956 vey FSD 1956 Feb 1956 
Feb from from e 
City and item 1956 Jan 1956 Feb 1955 City and item 1956 sae 1956 Feb 1965 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") LAREDO (pop. 59,530") 

Retail salesf =» aia. Postal receipts _$ 22,548 19 re 
Apparel stores] _--- — x Building permits, less federal ‘contracts $ 104,301 — 26 -+- 38 
Automotive stores —. - = 5 Bank debits (thousands) —... _$ 20,340 Sy +. 9 
Department stores — © + 18 End-of-month deposits (theuenads)? $ 19,616 + 1 4+. 3 
Drug stores ; : = == 2 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.5 — 8 + 8 
Eating and drinking stent — 4 + 4 ey 
Micky x BR me LUBBOCK ( (pop. 117 1886") ; - 

stores _ x bs Retail sales ____ = - 26 - 
Furniture and housshold Department ond apparel awe - 25 — 15 
appliance stores! — 15 sees. Furniture and household 
General merchandise stores{ - 8 = 16 appliance stores ___.... — 23 — 9 
Jewelry stores{ _. x 5 General merchandise stores — 26 — 16 
Liquor stores{ ‘ ° 5 = ia Lumber, building material, 
Lumber, building material, and hardware stores ~ 35 a 
and hardware stores! + 1 + 10 Postal receipts : $ 87,294 — 10 + 12 
Office, store, and school Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 1,603,958 — 14 — 15 
supply dealers! + 16 + 36 Bank debits (thousands) $ 122,884 — 23 a 

Postal receipts $ 1,054,821 + 5 + 14 End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{ — $ 95,609 - 6 — § 

Building permits, es pari contracts..$16,283,631 + 60 + 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover “ 14.9 20 a 

Bank debits (thousands) , : $ 2,005,983 - 9 + 22 Employment ee Se a 43,300 x + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ ..$ 1,196,181 — 2 x Manufacturing employment : 4,700 x 2. 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 19.9 - 6 + 18 Percent unemployed _.._._.. nee 5.5 i 6 + 6 

Employment (area) foe 391,400 x + 6 — 
Manufacturing employment (area) = 86,975 ate “+ © LUFKIN (pop. 18 600°) 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.3 + 3 — 21 Postal receipts $ 13,053 - 18 =~ 

Building permits, lene: federal contracts.$ 399,585 + 63 +162 

KILLEEN (pop. 21 1076") Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,629 =, 4.24 

Postal receipts - _$ 21,582 + 8 — 14 End-of-month deposits (thousands)i _$ 23,139 — 1 — 9 

Building permits, less federal contuatte $ 87,000 + 18 — 64 Annual rate of deposit turnover i 10.1 — 14 + 31 

Bank debits (thousands) ROT 7,407 + 1 x ————— En 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 6,169 — 1 + 4 MARSHALL (pop. 25,479') 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 1 — 2 Department and apparel store sales — 22 = 

Rasen ne teins Postal receipts _..__ — 16,536 — 12 + 9 
Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 564,433 — 67 — 71 
ital of Bank debits (th ds ) 3 0 + 6 

Postal ceaiiete ae $ 7,185 x + 12 ank debits (thousan caaetala 14,509 — 17 Sa 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 54,600 — 20 +173 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? ..$ 21,071 mkt. am 

Bank debits (thousands) —__ $ 9,243 25 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 16 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)f _.$ 13,801 — 4 a So SA er rR oho ora 

Gace on of pce turnover : 7.9 — 22 - 8 MIDLAND (pop. 42 7000") 

EE a Oe Be aoe Postal receipts ___ sateen 52,803 + 1 + 21 

LAMPASAS (pop. 4 869) Building permits, hee deleval contracts. $ 1,428,660 — 48 + 28 

ae ad Bank debits (thousands) $ 63,382 — 13 + 28 

Postal receipts $ 3,470 — 23 - 1 2 2 vaniey ; 

por End-of-month deposits (thousands){ __ $ 77,170 x + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts g 17,460 x — 75 A Searcengr it t i 9.9 3 19 

Bank debits (thousands) , ay 3,825 —17 — 3 sh ad es j ba 

ponrscen sonal ncsnnenpatiaa $ —_ _ 3 Fs : NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. i ,210) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -. 7.2 — 14 T Postal receipts ___ 14,423 a 4 24 

a eels a a nn ee eet Building permits, ine tener contracts ; 175,885 + 4 — 59 

LOCKHART (pop. 5,973) a Bank debits (thousands) —_ $ 7,762 — 12 + 11 

Department and apparel store sales - sae = bd se End-of-month deposits (thousands) { _.$ 9,892 — 8 — 8 

Postal receipts : : $ $,1( rant tase Annual rate of deposit turnover - : 9.3 — 10 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 21,500 - 76 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,060 — 13 + 3 ODESSA (pop. 50,807') 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 4,912 = § + 1 Department and apparel store sales _. — 34 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —___.. 7.4 — 12 + 1 Postal receipts eee 42,707 — 12 + 15 

Building permits, less Soterel contracts.$ 1,324,560 — 8 — 37 

LONGVIEW (pop. oA med Bank debits (thousands)... $ 49,485 — 4 +19 

Postal receipts 28,594 — 4 + 16 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft __$ 36,483 — 7 — 4 

Building permits, leas federal contracts ; 308,295 — 2 — 42 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.7 — 4 + 28 

Bank debits (thousands) Fiisichanien gious a 34,720 — 1 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 37,723 + 2 — 1 ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 11.1 — 1 + 11 Postal receipts ——. ———$ 14,765 =e + 10 

Employment (area) ___ 24,450 x ag Building permits, lean ‘foleral contencta. $ 105,570 — 46 — 71 
Manufacturing employment (ares) - 4,290 + 1 + 35 Bank debits (thousands) ——_ ___ ae 18,126 Bak sx = 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 0 — 26 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 25,085 + 2 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 11 — ll 

McALLEN (pop. 25,326") PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 

Department and apparel store sales — 6 + 10 esse P Pp- ’ 

Postel vasctete . 3 18.577 Sela + 10 Postal receipts : 11,102 + 15 +17 

: Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 293,328 +219 +251 

Building permits, less | federal ‘contracts $ 286,783 + 59 — 52 s 

Bank debits (thousands) — >>> $ 6,074 — 11 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) - cilcisegcall 18,025 — 18 + 1 ~ 
p End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _ $ 11,017 — 16 —17 
End-of-month deposits (theenande}$ ...$ 19,383 + 1 + 5 ‘ ie ee cerct a t t 6.1 9 1 99 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ______ 11.2 — 8 cit ld SN isa tas eat = ; a Ll 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change 








— _— Feb 1956 























Feb from 
City and item 1956 Phan "1956 Feb 1955 

PAMPA (pop. 20, 20,448 ) 

Postal receipts eS 15,814 + 2 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 334,552 39 + 32 

Bank debits (thousands) g 15,121 10 - 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands); _.$ 21,577 1 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 10 0 

PARIS (pop. 21,643") 

Department and apparel store sales 23 + 13 

Postal receipts ie $ 13,916 3 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 161,277 + 87 28 

Bank debits (thousands) isahialy 12,605 10 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { _$ 14,956 — 4 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 7 4 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 

Retail sales* 5 + 5 
Automotive stores* 7 + 16 
Department and apparel stores — 2 + 17 
Drug stores* 6 &g 
Eating and drinking places* 5 — 10 
Food stores* — 8 14 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* & 13 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* x x 

Postal receipts $ 36,174 3 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 231,717 31 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 52,207 & + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} . $ 44,484 3 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 10 4 

Employment (area) 82,700 1 + 2 
Manufacturing euphyment. (area) 26,460 2 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.5 17 — 29 

RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) 

Postal receipts 4,406 — 8 Qa 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 9,100 — 64 33 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,529 20 — § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) } __$ 6,886 + 9 — 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 26 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550°) 

Postal receipts 3,506 — 12 — 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 28,350 — 54 — 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,408 — 2 + 43 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft __$ 5,301 - 8 + 86 

Annual rate of deposit turnover — 9.8 — 6 — 16 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 

Retail sales - 3 3 
Department and apparel stores 20 + 3 

Postal receipts z 68,391 + 29 + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 664,436 — 9 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) __ on $ 40,581 — 10 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 46,877 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — 10 + $8 

Employment ——____. eeens 22,800 x + 2 
Manufacturing iment - 2,975 + 7 + 9 

Percent unemployed __ 5.4 0 — 2 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9 980) 

Postal receipts 11,362 15 + 10 

Building permits, less federal entiunate : 52,707 - 24 — 54 

Bank debits (thousands) _.______ $ 6,189 — 1 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) +t _ $ 9,395 x + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 7.8 — 8 — 8 

SEGUIN (pop. 14 000") 

Postal receipts £ 9,201 + 16 + 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 168,624 - 80 — 67 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,601 — 18 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 15,680 — 1 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.0 — 18 + 16 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Feb 
1956 — 


SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449 521°) 
Retail sales* 
Apparel stores* 
Automotive stores* 
Department stores? 
Drug stores* 
Eating and drinking places* 
Filling stations* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* _. 
General merchandise stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 
Postal receipts 


City and item 





$ 623,094 














Percent danse 





Feb 1956 Feb 1956 
from 
Jan 1956 Feb 1955 


te * & 


£9 


1] 


96 


~- 20 





Building permits, less federal contracts $10,009,583 + 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 449,234 - 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 354,325 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 
Employment 183,200 

Manufacturing employment 22,700 
Percent unemployed 5.3 
SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 
Retail sales 

Department and apparel stores 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 

Postal receipts $ 25,722 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 133,647 
Rank debits (thousands) é 25,157 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 18,671 
Annual rate of fenanens turnover 16.1 
SLA’ ATON todas 5,036) 
Postal receipts $ 2,185 
Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 12,785 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 2,263 - 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _ $ 4,059 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.3 -- 
SNYDER (pop. 14,111°) 
Postal receipts = Bg 8,982 
Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 47,552 - 
Bank debits (thousands) -_ $ 12,316 ~- 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t __$ 21,290 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 6.4 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 
Postal receipts , ae 11,020 _ 
Building permits, less Sulina’ contracts $ 35,675 
Bank debits (thousands) eee | 9,155 -~ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { —.$ 11,682 + 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ___.__.__ 9.5 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 
Department and apparel store sales ___ - 
Postal receipts - $ 15,345 
Building permits, less feterel contracts $ 387,210 - 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,866 + 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _. $ 28,878 + 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 -- 
Employment (area) —_- 46,300 

Manufacturing employment (area) 11,420 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.1 — 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 














Percent change Percent change 


Feb 1956 Feb —_ 








Feb 1956 ah = 




















Feb from fro’ Feb from 
City and item 1956 Jan 1956 Feb 1956 City and item 1956 Jan 1956 Feb! 1955 
Tr 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) a TYLER (pop. 49 443°) 
etail sales . — 4 rT 6 Postal receipts we 56,840 =?" _ 

Sans eee ’ ; $ rapt + - - Building permits, lone dedeved: esaheenie $ 1,422,900 + 95 + 652 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 39,631 + 8 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) —___ $ 6,163 . ae Bank debits (thousands) ——— t. oa eae ee 

‘' End-of-month deposits (thousands){ ..$ 58,324 — 1 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t - $ 12,998 — 4 — 23 . 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.6 — 33 — 28 Annual rate of deposit turnover. 18.6 <s bie 

TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

Retail sales __ 1 — 6 Department and apparel store sales — 22 — 4 
Department ana: apparel stores + 6 — 1 Postal receipts — 8,355 — 10 + 10 
Drug stores — 7 + 1 Building permits, less Seduced eomssacts $ 266,885 +177 +775 
Eating and drinking places =n rm Bank debits (thousands) ae 9,492 — 13 
Food stores =) | — 6 End-of-month deposits (ihemenade)$ - $ 18,728 — 6 
Furniture and oneal Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 — 11 

appliance stores + 3 — 8 — 
Lumber, building material, WACO (pop. 101 624") 
and hardware stores 1 - 15 Retail sales _ — 6 — 8 

Postal receipts $ 24,449 12 + $ Apparel stores <ike + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 321,526 - 70 — 8 Automotive stores — 5 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) By 17,215 — 22 — 2 Department storest + 1 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f 2 25,699 - 3 + 6 Furniture and household 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 — 17 — 30 appliance stores 2 — 7 

Postal receipts ee — 98,254 — 13 — $ 

TEXARKANA (pop. 2. 4,7 73 53) Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 994,761 — 4 - il 

Retail sales$ — 14 —17 Bank debits (thousands) - Saw 81,662 — 10 + § 
Automotive stores§ ; — 24 — 30 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 69,215 x — 3 

Postal receipts$ - . eee 46,446 — 6 + 32 Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 14.2 — 9 + 7 

Building permits, on Sideead eontenets $ 99,984 — 67 — 33 Employment ——.._-.__ 46,150 x + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 85,947 — 11 + 10 Manufacturing aelerannt 8,550 + 3 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _.$ 17,756 — 1 + 8 Percent unemployed . 5.3 —- % — 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 — 8 + 4 

Employment$ 33,350 — 4 — 2 WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,192") 

Manufacturing employment$ 5,380 — 5 — 1 
Percent unemployed§ 10.0 + 16 — 12 Retail sales _.. tt - 10 + 18 
7 <a Eo SG —— ——— Department and apparel stores. — 25 Saal 

VICTORIA (pop. 16, 1 26) Furniture and household 

Retal sales* a =n appliance stores + 3 —12 
Automotive stores* Serene — 4 — 9 Lumber, building material, 

Department and apparel stores — 30 — il and hardware stores _. + s + 9 
Drug stores* + 8 — 2 Postal receipts _ : $ 86, 767 — 2 + 11 
Food stores* x — 13 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,243,642 + 96 + 15 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands) —___ $ 91,290 — 8 + 8 
appliance stores* + 11 + 30 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 104,201 — 8 — 2 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 6 + 7 
and hardware stores* + 24 +17 Employment 36,950 x + 6 
Postal receipts Bag $ 22,246 — 6 + 18 Manufacturing ugha 3,420 + 1 x 
Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 482,205 — 60 — $1 Percent unemployed . 4.3 — 4 — 14 
7 February eg esas A pet og end-of- a . 
OTHER CITIES PB hn shed ceetende Persea Guat ena esceschaell 
BAY CITY (pop. 9,427) $ 8,113 : = $ 8,917 $ 18,049 5.8 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) setae $ 1,649 $ 4,061 4.8 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) $ 3,282 $ 2,126 $ 3,899 6.5 
GIDDINGS (pop. 1,601) $ 2,350 $ 1,601 $ 3,889 5.0 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) $ 1,113 $ 2,098 $ 2,882 8.7 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) $ 4,687 $ 5,557 $ 6,651 10.1 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) $ 1,651 weedceiees $ 1,782 $ 3,066 6.9 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560). os sip es $ 35,600 $ 5,493 $ 11,809 6.2 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) $ 4,006 $ 14,500 $ 6,289 $ 5,839 12.6 
MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) . $ 4,979 $ 28,750 $ 8,037 $ 17,669 12.5 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) _ $ 10,636 $ 73,675 $ 10,302 $ 14,698 8.3 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) $ 4,960 $ 3,981 $ 4,065 11.2 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) detest iaistasics $ 2,387 $ 3,542 7.9 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") - $ 6,497 $ 70,750 $ 7,142 $ 11,002 7.8 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) $ 21,500 $ 9,025 $ 11,625 8.8 








xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 


tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 


{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 
TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 


"1950 Urbanized Census. 


County. 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 





~ Feb 
1956 





~ Jan 








GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100.0) 
Index of bank debits... bes 
Index of bank debits in the United States... 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted. 


Income payments to individuals in the United States iencenlibanammaned 


adjusted at an annual rate) ......... 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, sieicane : 
Index of postal receipts z 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
(10.0 mess 
Corporation charters issued (number) 
Business failures (number) 
tIndex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4.2) 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the W est South Central states 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes (46.8) 
Index of total retail] sales oe E 
Durable-goods stores 
Nondurable-goods stores 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 

tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) 

tIndex of crude oil runs to stills (3.9) 

Index of cottonseed crushed....... 

tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.1). 

tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price changes (9.4). 
Index of construction authorized ; 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100. 
Index of gasoline consumption. we ES 
Index of industrial production in the United States. 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) 

tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 

Index of dairy products manufactured 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 


Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 


justed, 1910-14=100... é ae 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909-14=100 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14—=100 


FINANCE 


§ Loans, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) .. 


§Loans and investments, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) .. 


Adjusted demand deposits, reporting member banks, Dallas district (mils) 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) sre 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) .. 

Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands). 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ..... 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands). 
Durable-goods employment (thousands). 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) __ : 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas s (thousands) 
Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 
Manufacturing employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 
Total unemployment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas 


ii 

217 

184 
112.3 


114.6 
116.6 
299 


142° 

156* 
65.3 
35.7 


320° 
55 


] 


141* 
155* 
214* 


143* 
$192,462 
300* 


$266,705 


2,316.4* 
462.3* 
223.2* 
239.1* 
1,787 
1,707 

352 
79 
4.4 


212 197 
185 178 
111.8 111.3 


$ 3125* $ 314.8° 
114.6 114.7 


DIO 
290 
256 


239 


143 
159 
155 
162 
66.1 
40.8 


303* 
136 
134 
131 
120* 
166* 
116 
172 
144° 
$110,141 
279* 
56* 


246 247 


281 278 
88 89 
81* 100* 

267 262 

230 236 


$ 2,431 2,461 
$ 3,816 3,905 
$ 2,701 2,760 
$ 7,397 7,478 
$ 70,069 73,080 
$211,689  $ 94,088 


2,313.7 2,375.5 
459.9 459.6 
221.1 220.5 
238.8 239.1 
1,786 1,797 
1,710 1,735 

351 350 
75 61 
4.2 3.4 


204 
182 
111.2 


$ 309.2 
115.0 
116.7 

348 


99 
337 
19 
243 
280 
264 


228 


146 
137 
126 
126 
174 
120 
175 
143 
$120,930 
280 


47* 


$177,599 


2,334.1 
459.4 
219.9 
239.5 
1,772 
1,710 

350 
62 
ao 


Nov mie 


~ Oct 
1955 


165 
198 
176 
111.6 


$ 309.2 


114.9 
306 


101 
496 

23 
220 
253 
248 
210 


134 
149 
144 
152 
65.0 
39.7 


302 
135 
116 
123 
153 
210 
121 
162 
143 
$106,317 
297 
46 


253 


280 

90 
150 
273 
238 


2,387 
3,842 
2,670 
6,669 
$ 67,535 
$107,218 


2,318.7 
452.9 
216.7 
236.2 
1,761 
1,696 

349 
63 
3.6 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and one 


adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 


Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 
*Preliminary. 


tThe index of business activity is the weighted averages of the indexes indicated by a dagger (7). 


composite is given in parentheses. 


t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 


The weight given each index in computing the 





a 


